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PREFACE 


Steps toward a restatement of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
were taken at the special Assembly of the League held last July 
called to consider questions arising from Italy’s annexation of 
Abyssinia. In September the regular session of the Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee of twenty-eight League members to study 
the question and to prepare a report for the September, 1937, 
Assembly. Articles on this subject appear in this issue of Interna- 
tional Conciliation. 

Lord Lothian, author of the first article entitled ‘‘New League 
or No League,’’ concludes that it should be the sole function of the 
League to act as a peace-promoting agency, and to this end recom- 
mends ‘‘the excision of the compulsory and automatic obligations 
to use force under Articles 10 and 16”’ of the Covenant. Dr. Jacks, 
too, would have the League abandon the coercive provisions in the 
Covenant, and expend all its efforts toward “creating a common 
interest and fostering positive cooperation, of a mutually beneficial 
kind, between the nations of mankind.” In addition there is repub- 
lished, as it appeared in the Ottawa Citizen, the text of the address 
made by Sir Robert Borden, a former Prime Minister of Canada, at a 
dinner of the Canadian League of Nations Society at Ottawa on 
November 9. 

The latter part of this document contains the text of the highly 
important announcement made by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, relative to the recent 
monetary agreement entered into by the Governments of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, as well as the text of recom- 
mendations looking toward monetary stabilization and the improve- 
ment of international trade made by a joint committee of Trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment and Officers and Directors of the Inter- 


national Chamber of Commerce. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


New York, November 14, 1936. 
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NEW LEAGUE OR NO LEAGUE! 
By Lorp LOTHIAN 


I 


It is nearly a year since Sir Samuel Hoare promised at Geneva that 
Great Britain would offer steady resistance to unprovoked aggres- 
sion, provided the other members of the League did so also. This 
speech, roused in public opinion, at home and abroad, the highest 
hopes. And when, a few weeks later, more than fifty nations under- 
took to impose economic sanctions against Italy because of a clear 
case of aggression in violation of the Covenant, many believed that 
the foundations of a reign of world law had been laid which might 
banish the specter of war forever from the earth. 
* * + 

The bitterness of the subsequent disappointment has been cor- 
respondingly deep. We have witnessed, with humiliation, and despite 
this collective effort, the complete collapse of these high hopes, the 
failure to prevent the war, the failure to stop it once begun, the des- 
truction of the last independent African State by the ruthless use of 
the most modern implements of war, in defiance of the principles of 
the new international order represented by the Covenant of the 
League. 


Expectation and Reality 


It is but natural that public opinion, thus disappointed, should 
visit its indignation on the National Government. And certainly 
no Government has collapsed more rapidly in public estimation than 
the team which triumphantly won the General Election barely nine 
months ago. The Government ought never to have authorized the 
speech of September unless it had weighed the consequences and 
was prepared to make good its challenge to Italy’s purpose in Abys- 
sinia. And, once it realized the real implications of that speech, it 
ought never to have put forward the Hoare-Laval proposals, unless 
it was prepared to stand up to public opinion at home and resign 
ifit could not get support for its policy. 

* * * 
And it is also, perhaps, natural that the stalwarts of the League, 


‘Reprinted from The Observer, London, of August 16, 23, and 30, 1936. 
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Lord Cecil and the Oppositions, witnessing these vacillations, should 
believe that the League has failed, not because the Covenant has = 
been at fault, but because it has never been fully applied, and should ac 
try to get Great Britain committed, by this Government or a 8uc- _- 
cessor Government, to make the collective system a reality, next vn 


time. 
Cons 


* * * 
aoae ; : : ; way. 
But it is possible to take another view. Foreigners have believed | in 
’ 


that the Abyssinian crisis has been a struggle between Britain and | . 
; : ; : eee in th 
Italy in the colonial sphere, in which Britain has been worsted for into 
want of courage. In fact it was a struggle between two rival concepts : 
; ; : : : om ereig: 
of international affairs—a struggle in which Great Britain has been whict 
worsted because she has believed that the League could accomplish 


results which it is impossible for it to achieve, while Mussolini has indiv: 
had a shrewder grasp of the realities of the contemporary world. Th 
delph 

‘United States’’-—The American Example preva 

federé 


A hundred and fifty years ago an attempt was made to create a 
a : , ; ; the U 
League of Nations on the North American continent. The thirteen 


; : ’ , | Bisme 
colonies which had just succeeded in throwing off the authority Confe 
of King George III set up a confederation for the future conduct of on” 





their common affairs. The essence of the system was that the thirteeii 
States sent delegates to an American Congress which determined a 
common policy which the member States undertook to execute. Mo 
But somehow the system would not work. Though the colonies had | of the 
just won a war together, spoke the same language, and were sub- | ab we 
stantially of the same religion and civilization, within six years thé-we 
America faced bankruptcy, ruin, and war. The Congress could not | which 
collect its dues from the States, either in cash or in troops, the States which 
would not enforce its decisions, and the States themselves began to Riduc 


set up tariff barriers against one another. bly of 
* * * yo 
mem be 


A remarkable group of men, of whom the most important were u 

; ; ; : whith 

Alexander Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, published a series of papers, etilen 
known as the Federalist Papers, in which they diagnosed the root League 
evil and proposed the remedy.) They said, in effect, that a league her ‘thr 
confederation of sovereign States could not be made to work. It | ira, 
: militar 

could not be made to work for three inescapable reasons. The_first to this 
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was that it was impossible to get a number of sovereign States to 
act together simultaneously or obey orders from outside, and that 
if one began to default others would inevitably follow suit. The/- 
second was that without internal free trade the union would be torn 
topieces by tariffs. The third was that the only way in which the 
Congress could assert its authority was by war, because the only 
way in which a sovereign State can be coerced is by war. They, there- 
fore, concluded that if the terrible evils of anarchy were to be avoided 
in the North American continent the States must form themselyes 
into a true federation in which each surrendered part of its sov- 
ereignty to a new federal State, with exclusive functions of its own, 
which could collect taxes from and enforce its laws against the 
individual citizens and not the States. 
, * * K 

This argument, supported by the facts, prevailed in the Phila- 
delphia Convention and the United States came into being, as it 
prevailed in bringing about the Union of England and Scotland, the 
federations of the Canadian Provinces and the Australian States, and 
the Union of South Africa. It prevailed also in Germany, although 
Bismarck said that the impotence and discords of the old German 
Confederation could not be healed by agreement but by “ blood and 
iron.”” 


President Wilson—the Fatal Defect 


More than anybody else, President Wilson crystallized the hopes 
of the Allied world, during the World War, by declaring that the 
war was being fought for three ends: for national liberty, ‘“‘to make 
thé-world safe for democracy,”’ and to create a League of Nations 
which would end war by creating a reign of law upon earth under 


| which all international disputes would be settled by pacific means. 


In due time the League was formed. It provided for an annual assem- 
bly of the Nations acting through a Council and a Secretariat. Its 
members undertook three main obligations: to submit every dispute 
whith could not be settled by diplomatic means either to judicial 


| settlement, or arbitration, or to investigation and report by the 


League; to refrain from war until such report had been received and 
for three months afterwards; and to take economic and, possibly, 
military sanctions against any State which resorted to war contrary 
to this undertaking. A few years later, by the Kellogg Pact [Pact of 
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Paris], nations undertook to renounce war altogether as an instru- 
ment of their national policy. 
+ + * 

But the League of Nations contains the very defect which de- 
stroyed the American Confederation of States. It leaves unimpaired 
the complete national sovereignty of its members. Nothing else was 
possible in 1918. But it is this central fact, and not the weaknesses of 
governments or nations, which is the real cause of the breakdown 
of the collective system in the last few years. For national sovereignty 
has carried with it three fatal consequences. In the first place, though 
Wilson said to the Plenary Session of the Peace Conference which 
accepted the draft of the Covenant that the first task of the League 
should be to remedy the inequalities and injustices inevitable in a 
treaty of peace made after four years of war and propaganda, the 
League in practice has been unable to alter the status quo created by 
the Treaties in any important respect, for the reason that no altera- 
tion can be made except with the voluntary consent of all the sov- 
ereign nations concerned, and that has been unobtainable. 


Why Sanctions Failed 


The failure to give justice to the German Republic has been the 
fundamental reason for the rise of the Hitler régime. Secondly, the 
League has been utterly impotent to check the economic nationalism 
of its members, and this economic nationalism, exaggerated by the 
attempt to collect war debts and reparations, has largely destroyed 
international trade, has created unemployment everywhere, and has 
led to social disorders which have caused the replakonjent of democ- 
racy by dictatorship over a large part of the globe. Thirdly, the only 
instrument whereby the League can compel a powerful State to 
conform to the Covenant or desist from aggression is war, police war. 
Economic sanctions, if applied by all the other nations, might be 
sufficient to coerce a small State. 

oa * * 

But, as against a big Power, economic sanctions are either inef- 
fective so that to vindicate the Covenant resort must be made to 
war, or they produce military retaliation unless the States imposing 
them are both prepared for war and can command an overwhelming 
superiority in arms. The failure of the League against Italy was solely 
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due to the unwillingness of any member of the League to face the 
risk of war. So long as the League members were resolved not to 
press sanctions to the point of war Mussolini had a clear field if he 
could accomplish his purpose before economic sanctions compelled 
him to desist. 


Only Federation Can End War 


The experience of the last fifteen years has proved the diagnosis 
of the Federalists to have been right. No League based on the sov- 
ereignty of its members can do what has beer’ é@xpected of the Leagué 
of Nations. Inexorably;-national-sovereignty tears it to pieces. The 


| Deague has made no change in the anarchy of nations. It has only 


camouflaged it by a contract which there is no sovereignty to enforce. 
As Lord Halifax said recently in a debate in the House of Lords—the 
League has responsibility but not power. That is the secret of-its 
failure as a system of peace, for power alone has responsibility, and 
power resides in the sovereign State and not in the League. Thus, the 
loyalty of the individual citizen is legally owed to his own State and 
not to the League. That is why, under the League system morality 
is steadily giving place to expediency, open diplomacy to secret 
understandings, and right to might. 
* * * 

We shall never get our thinking clear about the international 
problem until we grasp this central truth. The National Government 
goes on saying that the first principle of its foreign policy is to support 


, the League. The Labor and the Liberal Oppositions call for. support 


for themselves on the ground that the Government cannot be trusted 
to support the League, but that once in power they would live up to 
the obligations imposed by the Covenant in full. All say these things 
because they believe, or they believe that the electorate believes, 
that the League, if properly used, can be made an instrument for 
security against aggression, for doing justice, for preserving the 
peace, and for beginning the reign of law upon Earth. 
* * * 

But it is not true. No League of sovereign States can do these 
things. Nothing but a federation of nations, a federation in-which 
the he national State surrenders some part of its sovereignty to a com- 
mon jon authority representing the whole, which alone can impose 
tariffs, can raise armies and navies and air forces, can levy taxes from 
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and enforce its laws upon the individual, and which alone wields the po 
powers of sovereignty within its own sphere, can end war and Create one 
a reign of law upon the Earth. 
* * &* 
Such a consummation is today entirely out of reach. While, in ins 
terms of time and space, the whole world is smaller today than was | the 
the territory of the American States in 1787, the diversities between | Ur 
the nations in language, in culture, in social structure, in self-con- | Ar 
sciousness, are still so wide as to be unbridgeable, and any attempt to of 
bridge them prematurely would end in civil war. A world of Socialist na 
States would find themselves in as great difficulties as a world of tra 
Capitalist States. They would quarrel desperately about the supplies ays 
each was to receive from or give to the others because of the tre- pre 
mendous dislocation of internal employment these barter exchanges | na 
would involve. It is Sovereignty and not Capitalism or Communism om 
which is the fundamental catise of war. Until we grasp this clearly we of 
shall continue to be led up the garden path of disillusionment and pr 
frustration by idealists who have not thought out the only meansby | ™ 
which their noble aim of ending war on Earth can be attained. 7 
ca 
isn 
|: 
Last week I tried to show, mainly on grounds of political theory ; ™™ 
that the League of Nations could not possibly accomplish what was we 
commonly expected of it so long as it was a League of sovereign 
States. Let us now test this view by the facts of the world as it is 
today. 
How Theory Broke Down | 
| to Vv 
In politics the ultimate power resides where sovereignty resides.| 9¢l: 
Inside the State the machinery of government wields almost omnipo- muck 
tent power to make and enforce the law, and that power is drawn } oo 
from and acts on the individual citizen. In a League of sovereign bas 
States power resides not in the League, but in the sovereign member a 
States. The League, therefore, when it cannot secure agreement by m 
voluntary means, is either impotent or has to proceed to the coercion} Cxan 
of one or more sovereign States. In other words, directly the moral e. 
dnfluences within the League fail to produce agreement, the League pf 


has, as in the old diplomacy, either to beat a retreat or turn to the 
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1s the politics of power. And power politics, as between sovereign States, 
inevitably involves the threat or the use of war—police war. 


reate > . : 

It has never, in practice, been possible either to secure agreement 
le, in inside the League about the most difficult problems which confront 
1 was | the League or to make coercion effective against a great Power. The 
ween | United States would not even join the League because it felt that 
C08» Article 10 implied an obligation to go to war to preserve the frontiers 
pt to of Europe, and this obligation, it considered, was contrary to its own 
alist national interests. For ten years the world then rested in the relative 


Id of tranquillity of exhaustion. But in 1931 Japan repudiated the League 
system and occupied Manchuria by force. The League members 


) 
— protested, but they were unwilling to risk war to vindicate the Cove- 
anges | nant, and she got her way unmolested. Four years later Italy threw 
nism over the Covenant and conquered Abyssinia. This time the members 
y we of the League took economic sanctions, but economic sanctions 
and proved impotent to prevent or stop military action, the League 
as by members shrank from the risk of war, and Mussolini got his way. 
| Nor was the League more successful at the universal conferences it 

called to bring about disarmament or a lessening of economic national- 

ism. In both cases the power of decision lay with the sovereign States 

and not with the League, and national interests prevented that 
eory unanimity or practical unanimity without which the League could not | 
was succeed. 
reign — 
it is The Case of Europe 


Let us consider the case of Europe, where the League has seemed 
to work best during the last fifteen years. The principle of national 
ides.| &1f-determination which triumphed in the War had made Europe a 
e much more difficult place to deal with, for it raised the number of 

sovereign States from eighteen to twenty-six, and gave to each 
n . Uilimited power both to arm and xo raise tariffs. It was hoped that the 
er Covenant would overcome this increased anarchy. For fifteen years 
y there was no serious risk of war in Europe. But when we come to 
ciong °XAmine the reason we find that the peace of Europe really rested 
ral ? upon Articles 10 or 16 of the Covenant, but on the preponderance 

of the armed power of France 4nd her allies over a disarmed G 
the 2nd their readiness to use.it. — 
Attempts were made during this period of enforced peace to bring 
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about revisions of the extremer discriminations of the treaty settle- 
ment. But if the Covenant in theory put force behind Article 10 
(sanctions) it put none behind Article 19 (revision). The League 
proved impotent to bring about revision during the era of the German 
Republic against the refusal of France to alter the treaties unless 
Great Britain was both willing and sufficiently armed to give her an 
effective alternative guarantee of security. This both we and the 
United States were unwilling or unable to give. Germany has now 
escaped from the strait waistcoat of the French alliance system for 
the enforcement of the unilateral discrimination of the Treaty of 
Versailles. She has ‘‘equality’’ once more, in the sense that she has 
the same rights as any other sovereign State. She has obtained that 
equality, not by the voluntary agreement of her neighbors, but by 
building up her power. She is probably already the strongest military 
Power in Europe. 


The “‘Principle”’ and the Practice 


But it is urged that, even if the League does not operate all over 
the world, the principle of ‘collective security’’—the principle that 
an attack on one shall be accepted as an attack on all—can still be 
applied in Europe. The original League system was based on the 
theory that the League would be universal, that its members would 
be disarmed and that economic sanctions would probably be decisive. 
It is now generally recognized that if League action is to be effective 
it must be backed by overwhelming military force. We have now, 
therefore, to think of collective security not in terms of economic 
sanctions, but of military sanctions against nations highly armed for 
war, with aerial striking forces of immense power, and in which 
victory will depend-upon the continuous production of immense 
quantities of men, aeroplanes, tanks, ships, and munitions to replace 
those which are destroyed in the wastage of war. The conception on 
which the theory of collective security rests is that the military power 
which will be wielded by supporters of the League will be so much 
greater than that wielded by an aggressor as to deter him from action 
or be promptly and decisively victorious in the event of war. But will 
that be so? 

* * * 

While the cooperation of small States is vital for the success of 

economic sanctions, it is fatal from the point of view of military 
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sanctions. Small nations such as Holland or Denmark or Estonia or 
Switzerland are liabilities and not assets when it comes to war. They 
would be almost instantly destroyed by a modern great military 
Power. The only hope for them is to preserve a strict neutrality, and 
that is what a League applying military sanctions would probably 
ask them to do. This factor itself removes a considerable part of the 
imposing League structure of collective security. 

A second part will certainly disappear through the unwillingness of 
many of its members to incur the risk of war. If no member of the 
League was prepared to face the risk of war with Italy how many 
will be prepared to incur it as against an armed Germany or Russia 
or Japan? This second fraction of the League will not be far short of 
all those nations whose own vital interests are not actually engaged 
or who are liable to counter attack by superior Powers. 

* * * 

Any system of ‘‘collective security,’’ therefore, in an armed world, 
depends in the final analysis upon the-Great-Powers: They must be 
the fratiework, and to this framework a certain number of minor 
Powers may attach themselves. Who are the Great Powers today? 
There is Russia with perhaps 1,500,000 men under arms and 3,000 
front line aeroplanes. There is Germany with 35 divisions and 35 to 
50 divisions in reserve—perhaps 90 in all—and now creating a force 
of from 2,000 to 4,000 aeroplanes. There is France with an army of 
530,000, perhaps two-thirds that of Germany, and building up to 
say 2,000 front line aeroplanes. There is Italy with something less. 
And there is Japan, again with something less, but with a powerful 
navy, in the Far East. All these figures are necessarily of the roughest 
possible kind, and their value in war depends on other imponderables, 
morale, the capacity of the General Staff, and the industrial, food, 
and raw material resources in support. 

* * 

But however we estimate these forces, one thing is clear. In Europe 
today the overwhelming military preponderance behind the League 
has vanished. How many of the Great Powers will be behind the 
collective system and how many against it? Who knows? The United 
States will stay outside. So will South America. If it applies to Europe 
only, will the Dominions come in? And will our own intervention 
be conclusive? We have a good fleet—but the blockade took four 
years to produce decisive effects against Germany during the Great 
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War. We may soon have an air force of 2,000 machines. But our 
expeditionary army is today certainly far smaller than the six divi- 
sions we sent to Flanders in August, 1914—a mere bagatelle among 
the colossal armies now massing in Europe. 


Two Conclusions 


Moreover, the essence of any ‘‘collective security’’ in an armed 
world must be rigid military engagements specifying exactly what 
contribution €ach member is to make and the occasion which will 
call the obligation into immediate fulfilment. If there is another 
European war it will not break out slowly, after long deliberation 
at Geneva. It will come even more suddenly than in 1914, like a 
thief in the night, with a smashing blow from the air at the nodal 
points of concentration and industrial power and transport, and if 
a collective system is to give protection to its members it must be 
able to act with equal speed. 

* * * 

Further, the amount of security we can give to other members 
and they us will depend upon the amount of armament we each 
possess and the national morale and the organized industrial power 
behind it. To make a system of collective security really effective 
in Europe we should probably not only have to be ready to go to war 
anywhere in Europe, but to adopt universal national service and 
conscription of wealth, because, as was shown in the last war, it is 
the only democratic means of putting people in the places in which 
they are needed, quickly, and which distributes risk and sacrifice 
fairly among all classes. 


At the Crossways—Which Road? 


Finally, there is the question of national and Imperial morale, a 
question which recent events have tended to make more difficult to 
answer. There is no use in undertaking commitments involving 
liability to war, only to find a divided country and a divided empire 
behind the governments of the day. Increasingly, the continent of 
Europe and the Far East seems to be aligning itself for a new war 
of religion between Communism and Fascism. British public opinion 
is certainly not prepared to go to war for either. Both are based upon 
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the subordination of the individual to the omnipotent Moloch State 
and to the party which controls that omnipotent State. Both sub- 
stitute the duty of obedience to authority for the responsibility of 
the free citizen as the foundation of the State. If this alignment de- 
velops there is certainly no possibility of national unity by under- 
taking obligations which bind us to go to war for either of these 
systems. There is only one thing that this country or the Empire will 
then fight for with substantial unity, and that is for the defense of 
the system of free institutions represented by the British Common- 
wealth system and any democracies which may be associated with it. 
* * * 

Thus tested by the light of experience the Covenant system, be- 
cause it gives no power to the League, but leaves all real power in 
the hands of its members, has not worked, and cannot be made to 
work, as a system of security, in a world of sovereign States. The 
League can contribute towards peace, but it is not a system of peace. 
In a world of sovereign States the slogan that ‘‘ peace is indivisible,” 
if it means anything at all, means that every local conflict must be 
turned into a world war. Where, then, is the road we should follow? 


III 


If it is true that national sovereignty inexorably and inevitably 
undermines the League of Nations as an instrument either for 
revision of treaties or for giving security, are we to abandon the 
League altogether? Certainly not. The League has a very remark- 
able record to its credit. It has, in Mr. Brailsford’s words, 


succored prisoners, found homes for refugees, brought hope to 
populations scourged with malaria, standardized the right 
to leisure and health of some groups of workers the world over, 
lifted some stricken countries out of bankruptcy, helped others 
to organize their transport and social services, penetrated 
schools as a teacher of peace, and provided for our social think- 
ing ample material based on exact research. . . . To settle 
in Greece, impoverished by a disastrous war, nearly a million 
broken and penniless refugees from Turkey and so to do it that 
the productivity of this country was immensely enhanced—this 
was a remarkable, perhaps an unique feat of organization. 

Geneva is standardizing the world’s services of public health 
and levelling up those of backward States towards the model 
set by advanced States. Again by the aid it has rendered to 
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China, it is beginning to do, without risk to the State it benefits, 
what Empires boasted of doing at the cost of their victim’s 


liberties. 
7 * * 


The League, too, has stood steadily for peace. Amid all the in- 
trigues which have surged through its lobbies its procedure and its 
ideals have made steadily for good will, for patience, for a fair hearing 
for the case of both sides against rash and violent courses. These 
methods have succeeded, at times, in preventing minor wars. 


’ 


“‘Peace by Force’ 


Where the League has failed has been as a system of security 
resting upon the use of force. In point of fact the League, as a league, 
can never use force. The League has neither army nor navy nor air 
force nor the means with which to pay for them. As Lord Halifax 
has said, it has responsibility without power. There is the vice at 
the heart of the Covenant. And if it tried to go to war should we be 
any better off? That, as was brilliantly exposed by Mr. Maxton in 
the House of Commons about a month ago, was the plan of the great 
war itself. Never was there such a concentration of nations and 
power against aggression as was built up between 1914 and 1918. 
It fought under the noblest idealism that ever presided over a great 
coalition—the speeches of Woodrow Wilson. It was a war to assure 
freedom for all nations, to make the world safe for democracy, and 
to end war. Yet complete victory has not, in fact, established any 
of these ideals. We seem as far away from them as if the war had 
never been fought. No league of sovereign States can possibly create 
the reign of law on earth. 

ok * + 

If there is another general war, what would it be fought for? 
Would it be fought to perpetuate the Wilsonian anarchy of universal 
self-determination? It is far more likely that once begun such a war 
would be fought to end it, by empire or by federation. 

* * * 

If the League is to recover the influence it can exercise in a world 
of sovereign States, it must—to use General Smuts’ famous words— 
cease to be an international war office. That is not its function. The 
function of the League, so long as sovereignty resides in the States, 
is to act as a peace-promoting agency, standing at the heart of the 
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world, bringing the nations constantly together, striving for unity, 
striving for social reform, in season and out of season, when there is 
war and when there is peace, the conscience of mankind and the 
nucleus about which may grow up a spirit which may some day 
enable it to assume the power without which it cannot exercise 
responsibility. Such a League may recover that universality which 
is the only real foundation for its influence. To commit it to the use 
of war is both inevitably to shrink it by resignations and to under- 
mine it by further proofs that it cannot live up to its obligations. 
The first step to recovery is the excision of the compulsory and 
automatic obligation to use force under Articles 10 and 16. 


What Security? 


But if the dream of universal security through the League dis- 
appears how are we to deal with security? That is the responsibility 
of the sovereign States themselves who alone wield power, and their 
commitments will inevitably be limited to those objects for which 
their peoples are really prepared to fight. Once we get rid of illusion 
and face this central fact we can approach the problem both of liberty 
and peace from an entirely different angle. The two most successful 
peace systems that the world has seen in recent centuries have been 
the Monroe Doctrine system and the British Commonwealth sys- 
tem, and they have succeeded because each has had adequate power 
behind it. For 110 years all the nations of North and South America 
have been free to develop democratically on their own lines because 
it has been known that military interference in the North and South 
American continents would be regarded as an hostile act by the 
United States. 

* * * 

In the same way there has been both peace and a steady growth of 
individual freedom and self-government throughout the British 
Commonwealth because it has been known that any military inter- 
ference with the British Empire would have been regarded as an 
hostile act by Great Britain. Today the British Commonwealth 
has become an area of free nations, or of nations on the road to 
freedom, protected by a second or British Monroe Doctrine. More- 
over, the South American republics are now in a position to bear a 
considerable part of the burden of making the Monroe Doctrine 
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effective, and the Dominions are in a position to bear a considerable 
part of the burden of making the peace system of the British Com- 
monwealth effective. But in both cases the American and the British 
navies and air forces still remain the decisive deterrent to, and pro- 
tection against, war. And the larger the armies and navies and air 
forces of the other Powers, the more important will these central 


forces be. 
* - * 


The primary necessity, therefore, both from the standpoint of 
peace and liberty, is that these two systems which assure peace 
and liberty and defense against the worst evils of international 
anarchy should be maintained intact. So long as they are intact 
peace, liberty, and democracy are safe over half the world, and the 
possibility exists both of lowering tariffs within this area and of 
working out that reconciliation between socialism and individualism 
by democratic means and constitutional means, which is the main 
task of this age, instead of our becoming involved in the reckless 
and violent antagonisms of the Fascist and Communist extremes, 


Power and Freedom 


Pacifism offers no solution to the problem which confronts us. 
Peace results from the rule of law. The rule of law is the creation of 
the State. The pacifist is usually prepared to support the law inside 
the State, provided the law is framed by constitutional and demo- 
cratic means. The only way in which he can end international war 
is by helping to prepare the conditions in which that federation of 
nations, which alone can create a true rule of law among the nations 
themselves, can come into being. To resist militarism inside a dic- 
tatorial State may be to promote the cause of peace. To hinder a 
democratic State from having the force necessary to the protection 
of its own way of life, is to help the international gangster to destroy 
both peace and freedom. It has always been difficult for free and 
democratic nations to defend themselves because the discipline 
necessary to enable them to do so must spring from the people them- 
selves and cannot be imposed from without. We may see the capacity 
of the free peoples of the world to discipline themselves once more 


put to the test in the next few years. 
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There remains the question how far either the American system 
or the British system can contribute towards the prevention of war 
outside their own systems. If they worked together they would 
make world war impossible. In the nineteenth century there were 
wars, but no world war because no European State was prepared to 
challenge the British Navy. So, today, if the two systems cooperated, 
there would be no world war, for no State, however powerful, would 
dream of challenging the gigantic resources they control. But what- 
ever the future may bring forth, that is not a possibility at the 
moment. The United States is still wholly dedicated to isolationism 
within the Monroe system. If she ever changes it will be for reasons 
of her own and not through the solicitations of others. 


Britain and the Dominions—Ends and Means 


How far, then, can Britain contribute to the stabilization of 
Europe and the Far East? That depends on the power she can 
bring to bear, and her unity in the use of that power. That in turn 
depends a good deal on the Dominions, for Great Britain with the 
Dominions in support is twice as powerful as she is alone. Great 
Britain, however, even acting alone, will certainly want to maintain 
the Locarno guarantee, probably on a mutual basis, to France and 
Belgium against unprovoked aggression. It is necessary to her own 
security. It is necessary to the security of democracy in Western 
Europe. It is necessary to prevent the hegemony of any one Power 
over the whole of Europe. It is necessary because the more clearly 
everybody knows the points for which nations will go to war the 
less likely are they to challenge them. 

* * * 

There remains the rest of Europe and the Far East. In both these 
cases there is only one possible course for Great Britain to pursue, 
and that is the policy of the free hand. What she does must depend 
upon the circumstances of each case. In a world of power politics 
Great Britain cannot guarantee the peace everywhere. The nations 
in these regions must enter into military commitments for security 
for themselves, and this they will do as soon as it is known that 
Great Britain will not commit herself beforehand. Britain can only 
enter into commitments which involve the liability to war, which 
she knows that her people, and the Dominions, will both equip her 
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to fulfil and will honor when it comes to the time of crisis, and today, 
at any rate, they will not bind themselves to fight in Eastern Europe. 
Foreign policy, in a world of sovereign and armed States, is in- 
separably linked with armament, even if there is to be some degree 
of “collective security.”’ If we are to get back to national unity in 
foreign policy, long the tradition of this country, it is essential that 
the Government and the Oppositions, and Great Britain and the 
Dominions, should face together both the policy which is to be pur- 
sued and the force without which that policy cannot be put into effect. 


The New Hope 


If we do this there is a good chance of avoiding world war, because 
the sufferings of the last war are not forgotten and no one wants 
another. Peace now depends, not mainly upon the League, though 
its appeasing influence may be great, but upon a few great Powers, 
If the great armed Powers are both moderate in the use of their 
power and are given the influence in the world commensurate with 
their power, there may be a political appeasement which will enable 
us to tackle those economic problems which produce the greatest 
pressure towards war today. And then the League may once more 
take root as a universal agency for reconciliation among men, and 
start to lay foundations which may begin with a group of democratic 
nations, but which alone can create the reign of law and peace on 
earth. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND THE REFORM 
OF THE LEAGUE? 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL 


By L. P. Jacks 


It is a marked peculiarity of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which sharply distinguishes it from other alliances between sovereign 
States, that it assumes the possibility of bad faith in the contracting 
parties and takes precautions against its occurrence by a threat of 
coercive measures against the defaulting member. Article 16 opens 
with the words ‘Should any member of the League resort to war 
in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15”’: here is 
the assumption of possible bad faith. The Article then goes on to 
recite the coercive measures, economic and military, to be taken 
against the defaulter: here is the threat of coercion. It is this pecu- 
liarity which justifies the description of the Covenant as a coercive 
instrument. We name it a peculiarity because both the assumption 
of possible bad faith and the accompanying threat of punishment 
on its occurrence are a most unusual feature to make appearance 
in a Covenant of Peace between sovereign political States. We are 
not aware of another instance in which it can be found. 

Whenever a proposal is made that the League should be reformed 
on non-coercive lines, the proposers are likely to find themselves 
confronted by the following question: ‘How, if you omit coercion 
from your program, can you ensure that your reformed agreement 
will be kept by the contracting parties?’’ It is a question which may 
fairly be turned on the questioner: “ How, if you insert coercion in 
your program, can you ensure that the contracting parties will keep 
their pledge to coerce a delinquent as and when required?” Quite 
recently some fifty nations under covenant to apply coercion on the 
occurrence of a certain event, failed, after a partial and reluctant 
effort, to employ the coercive measures to which they had bound 
themselves. How then can you ensure that any future pledge the 
nations may give to act coercively, by collective force against one 
of their fellow covenanters, will not come to grief in like manner? 

When once the assumption of bad faith between the parties has 
been introduced into a contract it is clearly impossible to ensure 

2 Reprinted by permission of the Editor of The Hibbert Journal. 
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against delinquency by further contractual devices. The assumption, 
once made, cuts the ground from under the feet of the contract 
makers, just as the assumption that all men are liars renders worth- 
less any oath they may take to speak the truth, a difficulty not to be 
surmounted by increased verbal stringency in the drafting of the oath, 
Here the coercionist is in the same position as the non-coercionist. 
Whatever his contrivances to ensure against bad faith may be they 
will be exposed to the bad faith they are intended to ensure against, 
Both sides will find they have nothing to depend upon in the last 
resort but the mutual good faith of the contracting parties. 

The method of checkmating an aggressor by retaliating upon him 
with the whole weight of the alliance to which he is unfaithful con- 
ceals beneath its deceitful simplicity an absolutely insoluble problem. 
It was the high merit of the statesmen who framed the constitution 
of the United States that when this same method was urged upon 
them they were undeceived by its apparent simplicity and saw clearly 
the insoluble problem that lies beneath it. In language which reads 
almost like a prophecy of our present troubles they warned the 
coercionists of the dangerous imbroglio that would inevitably arise 
if the attempt were made to apply their method to the sovereign 
States of the Union, and happily for the future of America their 
warnings were not in vain. Even if we suppose the American example 
to have been completely forgotten by the statesmen who gave the 
League its constitution—and with President Wilson among them 
that seems improbable—t is difficult to understand why the coercive 
clause (Article 16) was introduced into the Covenant. Consideration 
of the obvious should have been enough. How can Article 16 protect 
Articles 12, 13, and 15 from bad faith when it has no more good faith 
to depend on than they have, the member-States responsible for 
carrying it out being identically the same with those whose possible 
bad faith it assumes? If Articles 12, 13, and 15 need fortifying by a 
coercive clause, is Article 16 less in need of fortification than they? 
All the articles row together in the same boat. All stand together in 
the same jeopardy. All hang together on the same peg. 

If the framers of the Covenant had been endowed with the gift of 
prescience they would have foreseen that, of all its Articles, Article 16 
was the most precarious, and this, as we have said, through the very 
bad faith it was intended to guard against. In recent happenings the 
bad faith of Italy in breaking Articles 12, 13, and 15 has certainly 
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been conspicuous. But equally conspicuous and far more extensive 
has been the bad faith of the rest, some fifty in number, in not ful- 
filling their obligations to take the coercive measures against Italy 
to which they were all pledged under Article 16. Their pledge to 
apply military coercion they have disregarded en masse. As to their 
good faith in the matter of economic coercion let M. Litvinoff bare 
witness. We quote from his speech at Geneva on the raising of 
sanctions. 


It is a fact that not only was the whole admirable mechanism 
of Article 16 not brought into play, but from the outset there 
was a manifest striving to confine the action taken to the barest 
minimum. 

Four members had not applied sanctions at all. One, a State 
bordering on Italy, had refused to apply the most effective 
sanction—namely, the prohibition of imports from Italy— 
seven had not applied the embargo on arms, ten had not applied 
the prohibition of exports to Italy, and thirteen had not applied 
the prohibition of imports from Italy. 


These remarks of M. Litvinoff raise some interesting questions. 
If coercion is to be applied to those who “disregard their covenants,” 
who is to coerce those who disregard the particular covenant binding 
them to apply coercion? On what principle is Italy to be coerced for 
breaking her pledges under Articles 12, 13, and 15 and the fifty others 
not coerced for breaking theirs under Article 16? Quits custodiet 
custodes? Were all the nations represented in the League organized 
as a single democracy with a single Parliament, and an election held 
on the issue, the electorate would then have the power to dismiss or 
impeach the whole body of their representatives at Geneva for dis- 
regarding their obligations under Article 16 of the League constitu- 
tion, and appoint others in their stead. In that way quts custodiet 
custodes would be answered, so far as democracy can answer it. But 
since no such power exists, or is likely to exist, a coercive covenant is 
at least as insecure as it would be if the coercive clause were absent. 
That the difficulty is not merely academic recent events have abund- 
antly proved. 

The lesson of these events seems to be that, among the many 
forms of collective action open to the League, the coercion of default- 
ing member-States by a ‘collective preponderance of strength,” in 
spite of the eminent support it has received, is not only unpromising 
but highly dangerous. This conclusion will be confirmed by the 
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historical parallel we have indicated, a parallel sufficiently near the 
present to be considered modern and sufficiently far to be studied 
without prejudice. 

When the American statesmen of 1787 were engaged in the very 
difficult task of combining the thirteen American States into a Federal 
Union or League, they were confronted with a proposal to introduce 
into the Constitution a minatory clause closely analogous to Article 
16 of the Covenant, a clause assuming possible bad faith on the part 
of a signatory State and threatening the delinquent with coercion 
by the armed combination of the many against the one. This proposal 
was hotly debated and, in the upshot, decisively rejected. It was 
described by Alexander Hamilton’ as ‘‘one of the maddest projects 
that was ever devised,’’ and by others in similar terms. He argued 
that the Union, if it were to last, must be non-coercive as between 
itself and the individual States composing it; that conflict and dis- 
ruption would inevitably follow if the coercive basis were adopted. 
The subsequent history of the United States seems to prove the 
wisdom of that policy. 

The reasons which led to the triumph of the anti-coercionist policy 
at that critical moment in history are so pertinent to the inter- 
national conditions of the present day that the matter seems worthy 
of further elaboration. 

In a letter to The Times of July 8, 1936, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler appealed for a close study of the problem now confronting 
the League of Nations in the light of the parallel problem success- 
fully solved by the statesmen who drew up the constitution of the 
United States. We say successfully, for not only did the measures 
taken succeed in combining the original thirteen States, by no means 
on good terms with one another at the time, into a Federal Union, 
but they made possible the entry into the Union of a succession of 
others, thirty-five in number, whose existence at the time was not 
dreamed of, and to the gradual growth of the whole into the vast 
totality of the present United States. It is true that seventy-four 


* Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) was born in the island of Nevis in the West Indies. 
His father was of Scottish descent, his mother descended from a family of French prot- 
estants. He began life as an apprentice in a sugar merchant's store, afterwards went to 
college in New York, became Washington's chief aide-de-camp during the War of Inde- 
pendence and Secretary of the Treasury in Washington's administration. At the age of 
thirty he played a leading part in framing the Constitution and securing its acceptance 
by the States. He was mortally wounded in a duel with Aaron Burr. A masterly study of 
the life and work of this remarkable man, and of the great events he helped to shape, will 
be found in Alexander Hamilion, by Frederick Scott Oliver, 1906 (new edition 1931, Mac- 
millan, 39th thousand). 
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years later the Union was rent by civil war—a danger, it should ever 
be remembered, from which no form of World Federation would be 
exempt—but, thanks to the principle on which the Union was found- 
ed, the shock was survived. To the British observer who has traveled 
through the length and breadth of those vast territories and taken 
note of their endless diversities and heterogeneous interests—highly 
dangerous in another setting—the unity of the United States must 
seem a political phenomenon not less impressive than the unity of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Attentively studied it can 
hardly fail to be highly instructive to those who would combine the 
States of the world, or of some part of the world, into a confederation 
or league. We shall do wisely in following Dr. Butler’s advice. 

The parallel between the American problem of 1787 and the League 
problem of today is, of course, not complete. It may be well therefore 
to note the differences before stressing the resemblance. 

(1) The thirteen States to be united into a political league shared 
in varying degree the same political traditions; the inhabitants were 
largely of one race and spoke the same language. 

(2) They had recently been united, though sometimes half- 
heartedly and not without loyalist opposition, in resistance to the 
British Crown; and they had all shared in the victory. There was no 
question therefore of bringing defeated States into the Union. 

(3) Whatever their mutual animosities may have been, they 
lacked the bitterness and tenacity of the age-long feuds of Europe 
and were of lesser intensity than the ill will engendered by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

(4) Unlike the great States of the modern world they were not 
armed or arming to the teeth for unknown purposes and, in con- 
sequence, the fear of war as a psychological factor in the negotiations, 
though present in a degree, had not acquired the dominating in- 
fluence to which it has been brought by the enormous armaments 
of today and by modern methods of warfare. Exhausted by their 
recent struggle with the British not even the strongest of them was 
very formidable. 

(5) The question at issue did not take the form of putting a final 
end to war in the world at large, nor even of finding an infallible 
method of preventing war as between the thirteen negotiating States. 
“If they want to fight,”’ said Ellsworth, ‘“‘they may do it, and no 
frame of government can possibly prevent it.”’ 
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(6) In forming the American Union two objects were aimed at 
and successfully accomplished, of which only the first is attempted by 
the League of Nations (1) the union of the thirteen independent 
States into a political League, (2) the fusion of the inhabitants of 
those States into a single nation with a single government and 
electoral control over its machinery. By attaining the second of these 
objects along with the first the people of the United States were 
given the power of dismissal and impeachment over elected public 
servants who might “disregard their obligations’”’ under the Con- 
stitution. In this way the whole was brought under the sovereignty 
of a united people and the question quis custodiet custodes was, to that 
extent, answered. As we have already noted there is no united people 
behind the League of Nations who could dismiss or impeach its 
executive for a breach of the constitution.‘ 

Other differences might be named, but the above are sufficient to 
warn us against stressing the parallel too hard. 

Nevertheless there were quarrelsome forces at work in these 
States which would certainly have led to internecine war had they 
been allowed to develop, and were only with difficulty restrained 
from breaking out. On the whole the relationships of the States 
one to another were sufficiently hostile and dangerous to make the 
problem of their political union exceedingly difficult. There was open 
rebellion in Massachusetts, where Washington was mobbed; Virginia 
was hated by the northern States; New York and Connecticut were 
almost at daggers drawn; tariff walls were erected between the two 
and between others; new sources of discord were developing with the 
migration of the people towards the West. Each State had its own 
Constitution and Legislature; each had its own militia; each insisted 
on its rights as free and sovereign within its own borders, and any 
attempt to impair this sovereignty, or to establish the domination 
of the stronger States over the weaker, and the inequalities were 
great, would have been the signal for instant strife. To British 
observers at the time, though they were doubtless prejudiced, it 


4 Two rival plans were brought forward for discussion at the Philadelphia Convention, 
**the New Jersey Plan"’ and ‘‘the Virginia Plan.’’ The New Jersey, or ‘‘Federalist,’’ Plan 
would have united the States into a political league, but failed to unite their inhabitants 
into a single people under a single government. The Virginia, or ‘‘ Nationalist,’’ Plan would 
have united the inhabitants of the States into a single people but destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the separate States, or impaired it to such a degree as to make a political 
league impossible. As originally drafted both plans involved the principle of collective 
coercion of the parts by the whole. This was eliminated, and the result was a compromise 
between the two with the Virginia Plan as the basis. Hamilton produced a third plan which 
was rejected. After the adoption of the Constitution he became its enthusiastic supporter. 
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seemed impossible to evoke order out of such a chaos, and the break- 
up of the Union was freely predicted both then and for a long time 
afterwards. In a Memorandum submitted to the Paris Conference 
of 1919 by the American Peace Society the situation is thus described. 
The thirteen free sovereign independent States of that day 
were confronted with debt, commercial rivalries, inefficiencies, 
inequalities, separate treaties, violations of contracts, depre- 
ciated currency, varieties of opinion and practice, rebellion; in 
short international anarchy. . . . The American States set 
themselves the task of overcoming these difficulties. 


Mr. F. S. Oliver in his admirable study of Hamilton, after describ- 
ing the refusal of the individual States to part with ‘‘one shred”’ of 
their sovereignty continues as follows’: 


The thirteen States proceeded to indulge themselves in the 
costly luxury of an internecine tariff war. The States with sea- 
ports preyed upon their landlocked brethren and provoked a 
boycott in return. Pennsylvania attacked Delaware. Con- 
necticut was oppressed by Rhode Island and New York. New 
Jersey, lying between New York and Pennsylvania, was com- 
pared to a “cask tapped at both ends’’; North Carolina, be- 
tween South Carolina and Virginia, to “‘a patient bleeding at 
both stumps.”’ It was a dangerous game, ruinous in itself, and, 
behind the custom house officers men were beginning to furbish 
up the locks of their muskets. . . . At one time war between 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and New York seemed all but 
inevitable. 


It is not surprising that the American leaders were by no means of 
one mind in their efforts to evoke an ordered government out of the 
prevailing anarchy. There was ardent controversy, sustained on 
both sides by well equipped protagonists. To the one side it seemed 
obvious that without coercion, implemented by what would now be 
called ‘“‘a collective preponderance of strength,”’ the anarchic ele- 
ments would never be permanently kept in order. To the other side, 
which ultimately triumphed, it seemed equally obvious that armed 
coercion or the threat of it, as applied by the Union to any particular 
State, would be fatal to the end in view. 

Here it is that we may find, in spite of the differences named above, 
an illuminating parallel to the problem now confronting the League 
of Nations, and perhaps an object lesson. A closer examination of the 


5 Alexander Hamilton, pp. 134-5. 
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controversy, in which Hamilton showed a far-sighted statesmanship, 
will make this apparent. 

Then, precisely as now, the problem was to form a league or 
union on lines that would render it unlikely to break up through 
the default or rebellion of particular States, all of them equally hard 
set in the assertion of its individual sovereignty as ‘‘free and inde. 
pendent.” Was this object to be attained by force, that is, by the 
armed combination of loyal States against any particular State 
which might break its pledge to abide by the terms of the Union? 
Or could it be attained otherwise? Then, as now, controversy centered 
on the word ‘‘force’’ or, as we say, “‘sanctions.’’ What part was 
forcible coercion to play in maintaining the Union and ensuring 
the loyalty of member-States to their obligations under the Con- 
stitution? On the one side were those who maintained, just as many 
supporters of the League maintain today, that the Union would be 
powerless unless it commanded a collective preponderance of strength 
and were constitutionally empowered to use it for the coercion of a 
defaulter or a breaker of the peace. Had their counsels prevailed 
the Constitution of the United States would have contained a pro- 
vision identical in substance with Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant. 
“The Virginia Plan,’’ laid before the Philadelphia Convention on 
May 29, 1787, contained, as originally drafted, the following provi- 
sion: “To call forth the forces of the Union against any member of 
the Union failing to fulfil its duty under the Articles thereof.’’* This 
proposal was met by the argument that sovereign political States 
(and this it must be remembered is what the American States claimed 
to be) are not coercible except by actual war, and that any coercive 
provision introduced into the Constitution would inevitably provoke 
the very strife it was intended to prevent. Force, it was admitted, is 
indispensable to civil government for the preservation of law and 
order, but only as employed by the State against individuals. As an 
instrument of coercion applied to sovereign States it is only another 
name for war, no matter whether the application of it be collective 
or otherwise, while the threat of it is nothing else than a declaration 
of war made in advance of the contingency it is intended to prevent. 
Against such a provision (here we should think of Articles 10 and 
16) all “free, sovereign and independent States’’ are antecedently in 


‘ For this and for most of the quotations which follow we are indebted to an admirable 
article by Arthur D. Call on ‘‘ Force and World Peace” in World Affairs, June, 1936, since 
reprinted by the American Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 
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rebellion and are certain to rebel, if they are powerful enough, the 
moment coercion is applied or even threatened, the maintenance 
of their independence requiring nothing less, while, at the same 
time, they acquire a new justification for their rebellious conduct. 
And not only is the sovereign State noncoercible (except by defeat 
in war), but, further, it will refuse when called upon to take part in 
coercing another State, whenever such coercion would involve the 
surrender of sovereign control over its own forces into the hands of 
collective authority. Such were Alexander Hamilton’s objections to 
the principle of coercion. “It is one of the maddest projects that was 
ever devised,’’ he writes in the Federalist. ‘‘Can we believe,” he goes 
“that a [sovereign] State will ever suffer itself to be used as an 
instrument of coercion? The thing is a dream. It is impossible.” 
Further statements by Hamilton to the same effect are as follows. 
Addressing the Convention on June 18, 1787, he said: 
A certain portion of military force is absolutely necessary in 
large communities . . . but how can this force be exerted 


on the State? It is impossible. It amounts to a war between the 
parties. 


In the following year he writes in the Federalist: 


Whoever considers the populousness and strength of the 
States singly at the present juncture, and looks forward to 
what they will become, even at the distance of half a century, 
will at once dismiss as idle and visionary any scheme which 
aims at regulating their movements by laws to operate upon 
them in their collective capacities and to be executed by a 
coercion applicable to them in the same capacities. . . . Even 
in those Confederacies composed of members smaller than many 
of our counties, the principle of legislation for sovereign States, 
supported by military coercion, has never been found effectual. 

. . In most instances attempts to coerce the refractory and 
disobedient [States] have been the signals of bloody war, in 
which one half of the Confederacy has displayed its banners 
against the other half. 


James Madison expresses himself in similar terms. In the Session’ 
of May 31, 1787, he said: 
A Union of States containing such an ingredient provides for 


its own destruction. The use of force against a State would look 
more like a declaration of war than an infliction of punishment 


7 Of the Philadelphia Convention. 
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and would probably be considered by the party attacked as a 
dissolution of all previous compacts by which it might be bound. 


Oliver Ellsworth, later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, takes 
up the same point in his address to the Convention of Connecticut, 
A necessary consequence of the principle of coercion by arms 
is a war of the States one against the other. . . . This Con- 
stitution does not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, States, 
in their political capacity. No coercion is applicable to such 
bodies, but that of an armed force. I am for that coercion which 
acts only on delinquent individuals. 


From these quotations it is clear that the problem facing the 
American statesmen of 1787 was that of combining a number of 
sovereign States into a union, confederation, or league, but in such 
a way as to leave intact the sovereignty claimed by each. To achieve 
this double and apparently paradoxical object it was resolved that 
no coercive provisions, no sanctions, nothing that would have 
corresponded to Articles 10 and 16 in the Covenant, should have 
place in the compact. And this for two reasons: (1) that such pro- 
visions would inevitably become a source of conflict between the 
covenanting States, (2) that in any case they would be futile since, 
as Ellsworth said, “if the United States and the individual States 
will quarrel, if they want to fight, no frame of government can 
possibly prevent it.”’ From the nature of the case the threat would 
fail to materialize whenever an occasion arose for putting it into 
operation. The best that could be done therefore to ensure con- 
tinued peace within the group was so to frame the Union as to reduce 
to a minimum the likelihood of their “wanting to quarrel.”’ The 
introduction of coercive provisions, far from reducing the likelihood 
of conflict to a minimum, would have the contrary effect of raising 
it to a maximum. As constabulary business the coercion of a delin- 
quent State by the Union was impossible; nothing short of war could 
make it effective. For these reasons it would be ‘one of the maddest 
projects that was ever devised.” 

The fact that, in spite of these principles, civil war actually broke 
out in the Union three-quarters of a century later, should be viewed 
in the light of Ellsworth’s saying, “‘If these States want to fight, no 
frame of government can possibly stop it.’”’ The saying is equally 
applicable to a League of Nations of any conceivable form or consti- 
tution. There is no infallible method of preventing armed and 
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sovereign States from rebelling against the League of which they 
are members, or from fighting one another—7f they want to.* But 
there are methods of reducing the risk. A league of European or 
other nations so devised that it would last three-quarters of a century 
without a disruptive quarrel, as the United States lasted, would 
certainly do well, and would probably last longer, with promise of 
yet further continuance. The coercive League of 1919 lasted sixteen 
years (with notable secessions meanwhile) and broke down, as 
Hamilton would have predicted, on the first attempt to apply coer- 
cion to a powerful rebel. To avert a European war, coercion had to 
be abandoned. 

At this point there comes into view a further difference, in addition 
to those named above, between the American problem of 1787 and 
the League problem of today. Controversy between the coercionists 
and the non-coercionists of 1787 was not confused, as it now is, by 
the distinction between economic and military coercion under the 
name of sanctions.» How Hamilton would have viewed the distinc- 
tion is not open to doubt. He would have pointed out that the resort 
to economic sanctions would only serve to delay the discovery, by 
the Union imposing them, that a sovereign State can be coerced 
only in the one way named above—by defeating it on the battle-field: 
a discovery which has now in fact been made and acted upon, on the 
ground that such sanctions, if pressed beyond the point where they 
are merely harassing, would inevitably end in the bloodshed for 
which their pacifist supporters believe them a substitute. They point 
towards war and lead to it, like the first acts of a tragedy which reveal 
their tendencies in the death and destruction of the final act. They 
point also to a coming split in the ranks of the coercionists or, as 
Hamilton would say, to ‘‘one half of the Confederacy displaying its 
banners against the other half.’’ Of all the forms that international 
cooperation might take cooperative coercion is the least promising. 
Fortunately for the League there are now many others, with which 
Hamilton, in his day, was not concerned. 

From first to last of the long and bitter controversy over the form 
of the American Constitution Hamilton, while changing his opinion 


8 It would be well if those who advocate an ‘‘International Police Force’’ would be 
more precise in stating what kind of policemen they have in mind. Are they thinking by 
any chance of our excellent ‘‘bobbies’’? The phrase is misleading. 

*One might add further that the word ‘‘sanctions"’ (a wolf in sheep’s clothing) had 
not yet come into diplomatic use as a means of giving a moral color, or at least a politer 
sound, to ‘‘coercion.”’ 
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at other points, never lost sight of the essential fact, which the 
coercionist statesmen of our day seem to have overlooked, that 
the threat of coercion, collective or otherwise, when addressed to 
a sovereign State, is a threat to its sovereignty, to its right to be sole 
master in its own house. He saw that the effect of coercion on a 
sovereign State, armed for the maintenance of its sovereignty, could 
be nothing else than to challenge and provoke it to armed resistance 
to the uttermost of its power. He saw further that each of the coercing 
States would realize that in thus threatening the sovereignty of 
another it was exposing its own sovereignty to similar encroachment 
on occasion given. Of this the effect would be to make the process of 
coercion lukewarm, dilatory, reluctant and, in the upshot, to ensure 
its breakdown—the point of Hamilton’s question, ‘can we believe 
that a sovereign State will ever suffer itself to be used as an instru- 
ment of coercion?”’ Applying the argument to present conditions, it 
evidently requires that each European State, before embarking on 
the policy of collective coercion, should consider the effect of it if 
applied to itself. Can there be a doubt, for example, that Great 
Britain, if threatened with coercion from any source, would resist it 
to the uttermost? Can there be a doubt that her armaments would 
then be used, not for ‘‘contributing’’ to collective coercion, but for 
resisting it? What reason have we to believe that the reaction of 
other States would be more submissive? 

In all this it will be observed Hamilton does not deny the necessity 
of coercion for the regulation of human affairs. Nor was he engaged, 
after the manner of modern pacifists, in a crusade for the abolition 
of war. He was not opposed to war-making as such. What Hamilton 
opposed and dismissed as impossible was a coercive union of States 
endowed, under the terms of the union, with the right to make war 
on one or any of its own members, and armed with a collective pre- 
ponderance of strength for that purpose. Such a union, he argued, 
would be a contradiction not only in logic but in fact. It would 
contain the seed of internal conflict and therefore no union at all. 

In keeping with this, and indeed another aspect of it, were Hamil- 
ton’s views on the right of a government to engage the nation it 
ruled over in altruistic war on behalf of interests not its own—a 
question now in the forefront of controversy. A government, he 
argued, has no such right and would place itself in the position of a 
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defaulting trustee by embarking upon such warfare. His views on 
this matter are summarized by Mr. Oliver as follows: 


It was impossible, in Hamilton’s view, for a nation to act 
towards other nations as a man of warm feelings would act 
towards his neighbors. A nation cannot afford to indulge itself 
in hatred or affection, magnanimity or revenge. In deciding 
upon its course of action, sentiment is as irrelevant a considera- 
tion as malice, and wars of chivalry are as iniquitous as wars 
of religion. The statesman who bends to an emotional outburst 
of public opinion as richly deserves to be shot as a general 
who surrenders a city out of compassion for the inhabitants. 
The stern test of the righteousness of a war is the permanent 
security of the State. A government which goes knight-erranting 
out of sympathy for foreign nations is like a trustee who sub- 
scribes to charities out of the property he has undertaken to 
administer.’° A government, like a trustee, is responsible for 
the estate. Its business is sound investment, not the encourage- 
ment of deserving institutions or the succor of honest, poor 
men overwhelmed by adversity. Pity and prejudice are equally 
out of place when ministers, in whom King or people has placed 
the serious confidence of decision, come to determine the tre- 
mendous issues of alliances and wars." 


Such were the principles that triumphed in forming the Union of 
thirteen weak, quarrelsome, and disordered States in 1787, a union 
which has survived and promises to survive on the scale and with the 
results we now see. Are these principles applicable to the questions 
confronting us today? If coercion was a mad project then has it 
become a sane project now? Is the principle of national sovereignty 
less deeply rooted among the nations of the modern world than it 
was among those thirteen States? And does the fact that most of 
these nations are armed to the teeth, each in the determination to be 
sole master of its own destiny (and none more determined than the 
British), render them more or less amenable to coercion? Is it less 
true today than it was then that “if these States will quarrel and want 
to fight no frame of government can possibly prevent it’? To be 
sure, the vast armaments now existing, if thrown into a common 
pool, would be so formidable that no dog would dare to bark in its 
presence. But where is the sovereign political State, determined to 

10 With this we may compare Gladstone’s words in 1869 (quoted more fully in our 
article on ‘‘a demilitarized League”’), ‘‘Is England so uplifted in strength that she can with 


prudence advertise herself as ready to undertake the general redress of wrongs?” 
ll Alexander Hamilton, p. 351. 
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be master of its own destiny,” which shows the slightest disposition 
to let the control of its armed forces pass out of its own hands by 
throwing them into a pool at the disposal of a central authority? 
Would not such an arrangement involve the surrender, by each of 
the contributing States, wholly or in part, of the power intended to 
make it master of its own destiny? Imagine the British Fleet taking 
its orders from Geneva! 

These questions may all be summed into one. Are the difficulties 
of union among the European States today, hard set in the assertion 
of national sovereignty, and armed to the teeth for asserting it, 
greater on the whole than those successfully overcome by the Ameri- 
can statesmen of 1787? The answer is—they are immensely greater 
for those who would base the League of Nations on coercion. What was 
a mad project for the American States in 1787 is a far madder project 
for the European States in 1936. “It is a dream. It is impossible.” 
But for those who would embark the League on more profitable 
forms of cooperation, with a view to reducing the likelihood that 
these nations will “want to fight,’”’ the difficulties are less. Forms of 
international cooperation, and the means for achieving it, unknown 
and undreamed of in 1787, are now awaiting a statesmanship wise 
enough to make the most of them. It will be a tragedy if they are 
neglected, and the attempt made to restore the principle of coercion 
into a League of sovereign States each armed and still arming in 
the determination not to be coerced in any form or from any source. 
Even if we assume—and the assumption would be rash—that all 
are willing to contribute to collective coercion, how many are willing 
to submit to it? Is the British Empire? The doom of collective 
coercion, as applied to sovereign States, is written in the answers 
to these questions. National sovereignty and collective coercion 
cannot co-exist. If either is to stand the other must go. Which is 
it to be? 

If further support for these contentions be needed we can find it 
near at hand. The United States is not the only instance extant in 
the world of a number of self-governing communities united into a 
League which admits of no coercion as between the body corporate 
and the member-States. The British Commonwealth of Nations is 
another and, in some respects, even more impressive. British states- 


12 “*France,” said M. Laval in his last speech to the Chamber, ‘will remain mistress of 
her own destiny.’’ Mr. Baldwin might have replied, ‘‘So will the British Empire." 
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men who believe that a League of Nations is impossible without 
collective coercion may well be asked to consider what the reaction 
of the self-governing Dominions would be if the attempt were made 
to give the Commonwealth a constitution embodying a threat similar 
to that of Article 16? Would not that be a ‘‘ mad project”? Have we 
forgotten that the only split which has ever occurred in the British 
Empire, the American Revolution, was brought about by the attempt 
to apply coercion? It has been said that the loss of their American 
Colonies taught the British how not to lose the others. Equally true 
is it—and this should not be forgotten either—that it taught these 
Colonies how to become the United States. It taught both parties to 
avoid the same “mad project” in their internal organization. The 
result is that the British Commonwealth of Nations on the one hand, 
and the United States on the other, stand before the world today as 
object lessons revealing the only principle on which an enduring 
League of Nations can ever be founded. Both have solved the problem 
which the League of Nations has yet to solve on a greater scale. Both 
are non-coercive Leagues of Nations. How, we may well ask, can 
either of these free Commonwealths be permanently at home in a 
League founded on a principle opposite to that on which they are 
founded themselves? How can either ever submit willingly to coercion 
by a “collective preponderance of strength’’ or consent ‘‘to be used 
as an instrument”’ for imposing such coercion on other nations? Were 
it possible to summon Alexander Hamilton to the deliberations now 
proceeding for the reform of the Covenant we cannot doubt what 
answers he would give to these questions. Conceivably he might 
persuade the reformers to take a line which would bring the United 
States into the League, or at least considerably reduce the obstacles 
which have hitherto kept them out of it. 

Since an analogy to the Covenant of the League, with its disastrous 
assumption of possible bad faith, would be hard to find among 
political alliances between sovereign States, it may be permissible to 
construct an imaginary case. Let us, then, imagine that a group of 
quarrelsome gunmen, weakened by feuds and vendettas among 
themselves, were to enter upon a compact of perpetual peace, binding 
each of them never again to draw his gun on a fellow covenanter. 
Such an arrangement would be eminently reasonable, at least from 
the gunmen’s point of view, though the retention by each of his 
death-dealing weapons, if the compact allowed of that, would expose 
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it to certain risks. But, leaving that aside, let us further suppose 
that our gunmen, not being overconfident in each other’s good faith, 


and by way of ensuring their compact against treachery, proceed to 


fortify it by a supplementary oath, to the effect that in the event of 
any member breaking his pledge not to shoot at a fellow covenanter, 
or showing signs of so doing, the rest of the covenanters would im- 
mediately line themselves up into a firing party and overwhelm the 
delinquent with a collective volley—a coercive procedure correspond- 
ing in principle to Article 16. What would be our comment now? 
Should we not be reminded of certain stories about the Wise Men of 
Gotham? Should we not say that the fortifying oath, being no less 
vulnerable to bad faith than the oath it was intended to fortify, adds 
nothing to the security of the compact, but serves rather to extend 
the area of possible delinquency? Should we not point out that a new 
danger is now added to those previously existing, the danger namely 
that the members of the collective firing party might “disregard their 
obligation”’ to line up, with guns loaded, as and when required, for the 
unpleasant duty of annihilating their former colleague, or threatening 
him with annihilation. Clearly our gunmen are no safer under the 
supplementary oath than they would have been without it. Indeed 
they are less safe. For should it turn out, as is not unlikely, that all 
of them are inclined to invent excuses for not joining the firing party, 
some reluctant to point their guns at an old friend, some unwilling 
to expend ammunition needed for other purposes, some afraid that 
the traitor will shoot first, with one of themselves as his target, and 
determined for that reason not to arrive on the scene of action till 
the others are there—what will be the result? Assuredly there will be 
an outbreak of bad feeling and mutual recrimination among the 
covenanters, and a considerable likelihood that the whole arrange- 
ment will end, not in an overwhelming volley at the traitor, but in 
shooting right and left between the members of the firing party, 
while the offender walks off with a discourteous gesture at his would- 
be disciplinarians. In this way the last state of our gunmen under the 
supplementary oath will be more insecure than the first. And if it be 
said that all this has no application to the Covenant of the League, 
since that document was signed not by Chicago gangsters but by 
gentlemen of high worth and consideration, as doubtless they were, 
why then, we must ask, did these honorable men find it necessary 
openly to make the dishonoring assumption of possible bad faith 
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among themselves? Such a proceeding is unusual in a gentlemen’s 
agreement. Had these gentlemen been signing a contract as between 
themselves most assuredly they would have acted otherwise. They 
signed on behalf of certain “‘ High Contracting Parties’’ whose good 
faith in their mutual relations is not as high as the name they give 
themselves might suggest. And the whole trouble lies precisely there. 
Our study has thus brought us back to the proposition with which 
we began. In covenants between sovereign States there is and can be 
nothing to depend upon save the good faith of the contracting parties. 
If that is insecure nothing can be made safe. All coercive measures 
intended to circumvent bad faith are exposed to the bad faith they 
would circumvent. They are indeed more vulnerable to it than the 
engagements they are intended to protect. Whatever bad faith exists 
is by their means emphasized, advertised, deepened, inflamed, and 
given new opportunities to become active. They destroy confidence 
by the very means they take to establish it. They are self-defeating, 
and their defeat is calamitous. Mutual mistrust—the chief enemy of 
peace has no other name, and is nowhere more dangerously active 
than in the fabric of coercion itself. It is a depressing thought, and 
especially so when we observe how obstinately the coercive policy, 
to which some evil genius seems to have committed the League in 
the hour of its birth, still holds its ground. But, over against that 
depressing thought, the hope rises up that wiser counsels may yet 
prevail, as they prevailed in 1787. Of all the measures that might be 
taken to counter the mutual mistrust between nations which now 
poisons the efforts of good men to establish peace, none would be 
more promising than the elimination of the coercive element, to the 
last trace, together with the fatal assumption on which it rests, from 
the Covenant. The psychological effect would be immense and 
salutary. And in the better atmosphere thus created, the League of 
Nations, with energies no longer preoccupied in the vain attempt to 
protect itself from the treachery of its own members, would turn to 
the achievement of its proper destiny—that of promoting human 
betterment by international cooperation on positive lines. 
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A DEMILITARIZED LEAGUE OF NATIONS" 
By L. P. Jacks 


War-preventing and Peace-promoting 


“The League of Nations,’’ said Professor Gilbert Murray in a recent 
speech," ‘“‘was meant for the prevention of war.”’ This, apparently, 
is what most of the League’s supporters understand it to be, or as 
meant to be—a war-preventing institution. In what follows the con- 
tention will be that the essential function of the League is, or should 
be, not primarily the prevention of war but the promotion of peace, 
and, further, that the reform or reconstruction of the League after 
its recent failures should be based on a changed conception of it 
from that of a war-preventing to that of a peace-promoting institu- 
tion. 

The prevention of war and the promotion of peace are obviously 
related; but they are not identical. Whatever is successfully done for 
the prevention of war will make it easier for peaceful activities to 
operate, but it will not actually promote them. On the other hand, 
anything done to promote the activities of peace will tend to prevent 
war by the setting up of counter-interests and to that extent diverting 
energy from war-making channels. In this way a peace-promoting 
League of Nations, while not aiming directly at the prevention of 
war, would contribute effectively to that object. 

The line of action adopted by the League and the general character 
of its activities will differ widely according as it aims at war-prevent- 
ing or at peace-promoting. If war-preventing is the object the League 
will be chiefly occupied in devising means for restraining the military 
forces which make war and in drawing up treaties or covenants for 
that purpose. This will necessarily immerse it in a military atmos- 
phere; its mentality will tend towards a nightmare condition per- 
petually haunted by the specter of war, and it will ultimately be 
confronted with a quite insoluble problem, itself a product of the 
nightmare—that of so controlling the action of the war-making 
forces as to reduce them to inactivity, in other words, of employing 
these forces to suppress themselves. Under these conditions failure is 
inevitable, with the added danger that the nightmare may become a 
general obsession and suddenly transform itself into a reality, like 


18 Reprinted by permission of the Editor of The Hibbert Journal. 
4 Reported in the Oxford Times, May 15, 1936. 
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a man brooding on suicide until finally he commits it. Which danger 
is very great at the present moment. 

A League of Nations devoted to the promotion of peace would not 
be thinking perpetually about war. It would be thinking rather about 
a multitude of possibilities, hitherto unexplored, of bringing the 
nations together on lines of positive cooperation. Instead of challeng- 
ing them with summary and sweeping measures, which their habit 
renders them incapable of implementing, our peace-promoting League 
would be content at first to plant the seeds of cooperation, but always 
with the certainty that such seeds when wisely planted grow rapidly 
into trees. Its business, starting from small beginnings, would pres- 
ently become immense; forces now occupied in war-making would 
begin to flow towards it and be harnessed for turning its machinery; 
new interests, attractive to every kind of talent, would become active; 
the valor and wisdom of the warrior would be tempted by a less 
destructive occupation. As the objective of the League, peace- 
promoting has greater promise than war-preventing. 

This is not to say that war-preventing is a vain enterprise and to 
be immediately abandoned as such. It should be continued as long 
as it is found necessary. Let the Foreign Offices of great nations 
continue to do their best—for it is their appointed business—by 
means of such political alliances or regional pacts as may be suited 
to an unstable and tumultuous world slowly moving towards equilib- 
rium and order. Let the war-preventing work of the Foreign Offices 
and the peace-promoting work of the League run concurrently. Keep 
them separate, but with this assurance, that in proportion as the 
peace-promoters get on with their business the war-preventers will 
find their problem gradually eased. And let patience preside over the 
double operation. The peace of the world is not an arrangement in 
space. It is a process in time and will never be achieved until the time- 
thinkers take it in hand. The time-thinker is always content with 
modest beginnings, and more concerned in finding the right direction 
than in attaining the maximum speed. Had the existing League 
attempted less it might have accomplished more. 


The Frailty of Military Alliances 


It is a highly remarkable fact, or would be so if custom had not 
dulled our sense of its peculiarity, that one method of keeping the 
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peace, and one method only, has so far found favor with the diplo- 
matic minds which control and conduct the foreign policy of nations, 
This is the method of forming a military alliance embodied in a 
treaty or covenant committing the parties to military action in cer- 
tain eventualities. In all these peace-keeping experiments, of which 
the Covenant of the League is the most ambitious, the contracting 
parties are armed nations and their armed forces, combined according 
to the terms of the Treaty, are the instrument invoked and relied on 
for keeping and, if need be, enforcing the peace. We may call it the 
Foreign Office method of preventing war. 

It is also remarkable that in none of these treaties or covenants is 
the precaution taken of requiring the contracting parties to deposit 
security for the fulfilment of their obligation. This indeed is the most 
remarkable feature, or absence of feature, in the Foreign Office 
method. For, on the one hand, the obligations incurred under military 
alliances are invariably such as to commit the parties to very con- 
siderable risks, while, on the other hand, the reputation of political 
States in the matter of fulfilling obligations which turn out to be 
inconvenient under changed circumstances is notoriously blemished 
all round, and in some cases completely bankrupt. In view of their 
frequent lapses in the past, of which there have recently been some 
flagrant examples, one would expect that the deposit of security, 
and of very substantial security, subject to forfeit in the event of 
default, would be made an indispensable element of any treaty in 
which armed and powerful nations bind themselves over to keep the 
peace. This however is not done, nor, so far as the present writer is 
aware, has it been proposed. 

That the Foreign Office method of military alliance still holds the 
field, as the only method recognized as practicable for creating col- 
lective security, is clearly seen in the manifold discussions now pro- 
ceeding as to the future of the League of Nations. Proposals for the 
reform of the League invariably lie within a framework of the 
military-alliance or Foreign-Office type. From a large collection of 
statements to that effect we select the two following as typical: 

The essential condition of the system of collective security— 
or as Sir Norman Angell has more accurately called it, collective 
defense—is the certainty that an aggressor will meet with an 
overwhelming resistance. . . . A League of Nations can only 


maintain peace if all its members are prepared to fight collec- 
tively for it. . . . Peace cannot be made certain by any other 
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method. (The Earl of Lytton on “Basic Principles’ in the 
Spectator, May 22, 1936.) 

The fundamental condition of the League or of any system 
of collective security is that the parties likely to be loyal to it. 
shall possess a collective preponderance of strength over prob- 
able aggressors. This condition must be established; without it 
any reform of the League organization is useless. (Sir Arthur 
Salter in The Times, May 14, 1936.) 


The reformed League, then, is to be in essence, like the League as 
it now exists, a military alliance or armed combination of the many 
against the one—the many being conceived as keepers of the peace 
and the one as a breaker of it. This armed combination is to be so 
overwhelming that resistance to it by a single State will be impossible 
—an enormous fighting force which, just because it is enormous, will 
never have to fight, and so be in the condition of winning a perpetual 
victory without having to risk itself in battle. The picture of such an 
overwhelming force, with the enemy always subdued in advance by 
the knowledge that he will be overwhelmed if he challenge the 
Colossus, and never having to shed blood on the battle-field, is a 
picture not easily formed, and would certainly be a new phenomenon 
in military annals. Such, however, seems to be the picture of the 
League of Nations as painted by the imagination of many reformers 
of it. It is to be a military alliance, or combination of armed force, on 
such a scale as to be irresistible, so efficient for its warlike business 
that it will never have to engage in war and so certain in action that 
it will never be called upon to act, but only to threaten. We cannot 
help being reminded of a proposal made, apparently by a humorist, at 
the recent meeting of a certain Peace Society. It is impossible to 
abolish war, said the speaker, but quite easy to render it innocuous. 
This could be done at once if the members of the League were to 
enter into a covenant to load guns with non-explosive powder and 
to furnish bayonets with cork tips. 

We have now to suggest that military alliances are, precisely by 
reason of their military nature, highly precarious instruments for 
keeping the peace, and this irrespective of whether the alliance takes 
the extended form of a League of Nations or some form more re- 
stricted. We shall suggest further that such alliances become more 
precarious, rather than less, in proportion as the number of parties 
to them increases. And, finally, that these alliances, when embodied 
in treaties the parties to which deposit no security for the fulfilment 
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of their obligations, are, not precarious merely, but foredoomed to 
collapse in the first crisis which calls for their implementation. In 
other words, our contention will be that the system of collective 
security, so long as it rests on any form of military alliance, is itself 
fundamentally insecure. This is the negative side of our thesis. 

On the positive side we shall submit that the way to assured 
peace, no short cut in any case, lies in a direction entirely different 
from that which leads only to compacts, negotiated according to the 
Foreign Office method, for the prevention of war by force majeure, 
It lies, we shall contend, in the initiating and fostering of cooperative 
enterprise between nations on positive and mutually beneficial lines, 
the reaction of these on the military situation being such as gradually, 
and perhaps rapidly, to weaken the war-making forces, by diverting 
and canalizing some part of them into more profitable forms of 
operation. A reformed League of Nations, as we conceive it, would 
have the character of an international business organization, admin- 
istered and managed by international trustees for the benefit of the 
member States, entirely dissociated from military problems defen- 
sive or otherwise, and having the minimum connection necessary 
with political machinery and the electioneering fortunes of political 
parties. Our reformed League, lifted clean out of the military atmos- 
phere, would definitely abandon the attempt to become an armed 
combination for the maintenance of peace or for the suppression 
of war; not indifferent, indeed, to those desirable results, but con- 
tributing to their achievement by the indirect method of setting up 
a common interest—the principle of strengthening the opposite of 
that which is too strong. Let the question of military alliances, if 
they are still called for—as doubtless they would be—be left to the 
Foreign Offices where they properly belong; but let the League of 
Nations have nothing whatever to do with them. In a League thus 
demilitarized we may discern the promise of a beneficent future; in 
a military League no promise, save of deepening confusion and 
recurrent disaster. And, lest this conception should appear too novel 
for creatures of habit like ourselves to assimilate, let it here be noted 
that the existing League, in its minor activities, has even now the 
character and the machinery proper to an international business 
organization; and, further, that in these minor activities it has been 
remarkably successful while, in its predominant character as a 
military alliance for the prevention of war, it has failed most dis- 
astrously. This difference should give the clue to its reform. 
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Inverted Militarism 


The work of the League, as an institution for preventing war, has 
been carried on from the beginning in an atmosphere psychologically 
most unfavorable to peace—an atmosphere charged with war-making 
elements and constantly stirred by war-making currents, coming 
now from this direction and now from that, the atmosphere, in short, 
of war itself. The statesmen assembled at Geneva have been, before 
all else, the representatives of armed nations, armed and therefore 
standing in dangerous relationships one to another. It would appear 
moreover that the influence of each on the policy of the whole is 
proportioned to the armed forces at its command—witness the argu- 
ment familiar in this country that our armaments must be increased 
in order to increase our weight as a factor in collective security. From 
the moment of its birth the League has been haunted by the specter 
of war, now more menacing than ever; the thought of war has been 
uppermost in the minds of its members; the fear of war has been the 
dominating motive; rumors of war have been the constant accom- 
paniment of all the major deliberations: the vision of war has filled 
the foreground, while at the present moment the mind of the League 
is preoccupied in contemplating the war it has failed to prevent. 
Arma virumque cano might well have been adopted as the League 
motto, with the letters turned upside down to indicate the inverted 
militarism of an institution intended, as Professor Murray says, to 
“prevent war’’ by an armed combination. In this war-saturated 
atmosphere, and with a mentality dominated to the point of obsession 
by the image of war, what wonder that peace-keeping itself tends to 
the form of war-making, that the only peace-keeping plans forth- 
coming are to be war-operated in the last resort, and statesmanship 
inhibited from conceiving any better road to peace than that of a 
war-making alliance against the offending war-maker. For, as we 
have seen, the League in its last analysis is simply a combination 
of fighting elements on the grand scale, arrayed for the suppression 
of fighting, differing in scope from its numerous predecessors in that 
line but, like them, invoking Satan to cast Satan out. That lasting 
peace can be generated under these conditions still appears to be 
the hope of many. To the psychologist it is a rank impossibility. 
Mr. H. G. Wells is not unduly exercising his imagination when he 


16 The fear of war should never be confused, though it often is, with the love of peace—a 
much rarer quality and doubtfully existent in many quarters where the fear of war is 
obviously very strong, 
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describes a League of Nations so conceived as a “‘ vegetarian league 
of wolves.’’!¢ 

All this, though perhaps inevitable, has proved most unfortunate, 
Of all the forms in which the life of nations clothes itself their war- 
life with its combative tempers, violent passions, and dangerous 
relationships is precisely the least fitted to furnish them with a ground 
of common action, a principle of international unity, or a lasting 
support to peace. Their economic life, their social life, their cultural 
life—any one of these would have formed a firmer basis for the 
League. So far as the present League has adopted the war basis, 
so far, that is, as the member States enter the Covenant in the 
character of armed and war-making Powers, the operation of the 
League as the instrument of peace is foredoomed to failure. Were 
it ever to focus itself, as some propose, into an International Army, 
its disruption and defeat, on going into action against a powerful 
antagonist, is far from improbable. 


Incapacity of the Political State for Altruistic Warfare 


In what degree does the virtue known as benevolence, altruism, 
or disinterested regard for justice and fair play exist and operate 
in the mutual relations of sovereign States? To what extent does it 
enter as an actuating motive into their foreign policy? How far may 
we count upon it as likely to come into action when a crisis arises 
which can only be solved by a self-renouncing or benevolent policy 
on the part of some or all of the States concerned? It is obviously 
important to obtain a clear answer to this question before entering 
into treaties or covenants which commit the contracting States to 
such action. To contract obligations which exceed their capacity 
for altruism, as revealed by their past conduct, customary habits 
and present disposition is to invite “collapse in the hour of per- 
formance.’’!? 

That the virtue in question is not altogether wanting in inter- 
national morality, even at its present low level, is proved by the 
willingness of some fifty States to impose economic sanctions on Italy 
in the crisis now proceeding. This involves some loss of profitable 
trade to the participating States—self-sacrifice to that extent. But 
the self-sacrifice is not enough to imperil the vital interests of any 


{44 In a letter to The Times, May 19, 1936. 
7 A phrase of Mr. Gladstone's. See below, p. 632. 
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of them, nor to impose a severe burden on their national resources. 
It cannot be compared with the conduct of the hero who risks his 
life to bring in a wounded man on the battle-field nor with that of a 
lifeboat crew setting out in a hurricane to a sinking ship. Nor were 
these modest sacrifices accepted without opposition by the interests 
affected; a few States declined them altogether, and their mainte- 
nance, under circumstances that seem to require it, is proving 
difficult. 

The Covenant of the League commits the participating States to 
much more than this. It commits them, in the event of the milder 
measures failing, to wage collective warfare on the unjust aggressor, 
and to do so in the name of the international justice which is the 
common cause of them all. What does this involve? It clearly assumes 
in each of the participating States a self-renouncing disposition, or 
capacity for self-sacrifice, comparable to that of the hero bringing 
in a wounded man, or the lifeboat crew going out in a hurricane. 
No State can go to war collectively or otherwise for any cause what- 
soever without willingness to shed the blood of its nationals, expend 
their treasure, and imperil the vital interests of the body politic. It 
has to be remembered also that any Power going to war against 
another thereby exposes its flank to other aggressors, of whom more 
than one may be waiting for precisely that opportunity, with all 
the risks of a spreading conflagration. To suppose that political 
States would be willing to incur these formidable perils on behalf 
of some victim or cause not directly involving their own interest is 
to conceive them as having adopted the code of chivalry in their 
mutual relations. It assumes, at least, that international altruism 
has reached the level attained by the Good Samaritan, if not that of 
the Round Table.!* This, as recent events clearly prove, is an over- 
estimate of the self-renouncing disposition characteristic of sovereign 
political States. 

History affords no example of a political State willing to risk its 
vital interests in this heroic and self-forgetful manner. Such action, 
whether collective or otherwise, would be a new departure in inter- 


18 It is interesting to compare the two standards, especially in connection with our 
present subject. Had a Knight of the Round Table encountered the man fallen among 
thieves, he would probably have done all that the Good Samaritan did and something 
more, After depositing his man at the inn he would have whetted his sword on the inn 
grindstone, remounted his horse, returned to the scene of the outrage, tracked the robbers 
to their lair and taught them a lesson, at some risk to his own life, which would have ren- 
dered the road from Jerusalem to Jericho thenceforward a safe Sunday walk for peaceably 
minded pedestrians. 
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national morality, which nothing has occurred to render probable, 
but which much has occurred to render highly improbable. Had 
Abyssinia, like Antwerp, been ‘‘a pistol pointed at the head of 
England” or at the head of any other Great Power, there would 
have been a very different story to tell. As it was, no Good Samaritan 
came to her rescue when fallen among thieves, no Knight of the 
Round Table risked his life to save her from outrage, no Grace 
Darling put out to the sinking ship—though many were pledged 
so to do. It was the misfortune of Abyssinia to point no pistol at 
any powerful head. Whether she will remain equally innocuous, as 
part of the new “Roman Empire,” remains to be seen. 

If further evidence to the same effect be demanded, the recent 
doings of sovereign States on the field of economic policy will furnish 
it in abundance. From the day the Covenant was signed until now 
the covenanting States, with hardly an exception, have been busily 
engaged in building tariff walls, each for the protection of its own 
interest, with no regard whatever to the damage thereby inflicted 
on the interests of its neighbors. Not much of the Good Samaritan 
in that department and still less of the Round Table! To expect 
that nations governed by self-regard so reckless of foreign interest 
in their economic relations will be ready, at the call of justice and 
fair play, to shed their blood and spend their treasure altruistically 
when any one of them happens to become the object of unjust aggres- 
sion can only be described as an astonishing over-estimate of their 
present capacity for that species of virtue. Yet is it not precisely on 
such an over-estimate that Article 16 of the Covenant was founded? 
Does not that Article clearly commit the covenanting nations, or 
their governments, to self-renouncing action far beyond their present 
powers of fulfilment? Would any existing government, cabinet, or 
body of statesmen, holding the position of trustees for the life and 
fortunes of a nation, take the responsibility of exposing them to the 
manifold risks of warfare in a cause which was none of its own? 
Would the ruling government of any of them be held justified by 
its own nationals in so doing? What would be the fate of any states- 
man or political party rash enough to propose it? Individuals can 
act in this manner, and often do so; corporate States, never. Can we 
wonder, then, that a Covenant binding them to such action turns 
out in the day of performance to be little better than a paralyzing 
entanglement which, far from restraining the aggressor, seems rather 
to give him the opportunity he is waiting for? 
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How does our own country stand in this matter? Without raising 
the question whether we are more or less benevolently disposed to our 
neighbors than they to us—a question on which the views of for- 
eigners might differ considerably from our own—let us ask, in the 
first place, what the position of the British Empire would be were 
it to become the object of aggression by some foreign Power, Ger- 
many, Japan, or any other? How many of the fifty-odd nations 
adhering to the Covenant could be relied on to fulfil their covenanted 
obligation to combine forces for our defense, and to incur the risk to 
themselves involved in so doing? Exactly how many no man can tell. 
But may we not say with complete confidence that our only friends 
in the day of peril would be those who found it to their own interest 
to befriend us—those, namely, who deem their own safety involved 
in the preservation of ours? If Abyssinia, ill able to defend herself, 
has been deserted in the day of her peril by so many who were 
pledged to defend her, is it likely that they would all rally as one man 
to the defense of the mighty British Empire? We know very well 
that nothing of the kind would happen. Our statesmen know it. 
Why else do they tell us that our Air Force must be equal to that of 
any other single Power? Why else must our contribution to collective 
security be on such a scale of armament as to render us independent 
of collective security in the event of the others deserting us—as 
we have all deserted Abyssinia? 

Reversing the picture, let us now imagine the British Empire 
called upon, under the terms of a Covenant, to resist aggression on 
one of our European fellow-covenanters—an attack by Germany 
upon Austria or by Japan on the Soviet Republic or any other of 
the numerous “‘attacks’’ now deemed possible or likely? Is there any 
reason to suppose that our policy would not repeat what we did (or 
refrained from doing) in the test case of Abyssinia—unless, indeed, 
it were evident that the attack we were called on to resist was an 
indirect attack on ourselves? Would the British Government embark 
on the conflict, or the British public approve of their so embarking, 
merely as a redressor of wrong done to Austria or Russia, or as a 
champion of international justice in general? Or if it were alleged 
that such action could only be taken “within the framework of the 
collective system,’’ would not the said framework be found in the 
day of performance to be the same paralyzing entanglement we have 
found it in the present crisis, and should not we have again to 
confess, to our shame and dismay, that action within the “frame- 
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work”’ was little better than inaction called by another name? 
Perhaps the answer to these questions may best be given in words 
written by Mr. Gladstone in 1869: 

Is England so uplifted in strength that she can with prudence 
advertise herself as ready to undertake the general redress of 
wrongs? Would not the consequence of such professions and 
promises be either the premature exhaustion of her means or a 
collapse in the day of performance??!® 


What more is needed to explain the collapse of the League “‘in 
the day of performance’’ when Abyssinia, fallen among thieves, 
called for the fulfilment of Article 16? 

How comes it to pass, we may well ask, that this inevitable result 
was unforeseen? The explanation is simple. It lies in a pair of con- 
nected illusions which still hold their ground in face of events which 
have proved them false. The first is the odd assumption that no more 
than one aggressor would have to be dealt with at a time. The other is 
the belief, already referred to, that the combination of armed force 
represented by the covenanting States would be so overwhelming 
that no single aggressor would dare to challenge it; that the mere 
threat of it would be enough and, therefore, that the peace-keepers 
would never be driven to the extremity of implementing their pledge 
by shedding their own or the aggressor’s blood. This satisfies the 
pacifist supporter of the League. When faced by the objection that 
he is false to his principles in supporting a scheme which might even- 
tuate in bloodshed he can always reply 

not so: the scheme I support is so contrived that it will be 

automatically arrested at the stage of a threat; there will be no 

shedding of blood but only a brandishing of irresistible arms in 
the aggressor’s face. 


A queer reply, to be sure, but the substance of which we have often 
heard repeated. And, naturally, having started with the assumption 
that collective force, by reason of its overwhelming preponderance, 
will remain perpetually at the stage of a threat, no consideration was 
given to what might happen to it in the extreme case of having to 
face the aggressor on the battle-field—the possibility, namely, that it 
might not prove so overwhelming after all, that its composite charac- 
ter would render it exceptionally vulnerable both to hostile strategy 
and to political intrigue, and that a powerful aggressor, with a couple 


19 Morley’s Life of Gladstone, volume 3, page 317, quoted by Mr. Alwyn Parker in The 
Times, May 23, 1936. 
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of million men behind him and a military genius to lead them, might 
conceivably make short work of it. Powerful aggressors are not so 
easily terrorized, especially when more than one of them happen to 
be active at the same time. 


A Few Deductions 


Assuming the above considerations to have some force, what are 
the lessons to be drawn from them? As they present themselves to 
the mind of the present writer they may be summarized as follows: 

(1) That in the present state of international morality there is no 
infallible method of preventing war. The utmost we can hope for, 
or profitably aim at, is to render war progressively less attractive 
to war-makers. 

(2) That all treaties, compacts, or covenants to suppress war by a 
general combination of armed force endure only so long as their 
application is not needed and are certain to collapse in the day of 
performance. 

(3) That no future Covenant adopting the above method is likely 
to yield better results than its ill-starred predecessor, or to be any- 
thing else than the old medicine in a new bottle. 

(4) That, therefore, the League of Nations, if it is to continue, 
must cease to be predominantly a League of armed nations and find 
for itself a new direction no longer dominated by war-making con- 
siderations, leaving these latter to be dealt with by whatever agencies 
exist for the purpose. 

(5) That the new line of direction should aim at the creation of a 
common interest, at once cooperative in basis and businesslike in 
pursuit. 

(6) That in pursuing this new line of action efforts should be con- 
centrated, at first, on establishing a nucleus for positive cooperation, 
a nucleus likely to grow and by its growth to act as an increasing 
deterrent on war. 

(7) That such an enterprise, if wisely conceived, would, even in its 
inception, be one of considerable magnitude, and such as to challenge 
both then and afterwards the best talent of the covenanting nations. 

(8) That in framing the requisite Covenant to embody these aims 
no higher demand should be made on the altruism of sovereign politi- 
cal States than is customary in business transactions or contracts 
intended for the mutual benefit of the contracting parties. 
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Fund versus Force 


Can any practicable scheme broadly answering to these require- 
ments be devised? The answer is “‘no’’ or ‘‘yes”’ according to the 
assumptions behind the question. 

(1) Unless we can assume that the nations concerned are really 
desirous of living at peace one with another—and on this there is 
unhappily some room for doubt?*—the answer is definitely ‘‘no.” 
To this we must add, however, that except on the same assumption 
all schemes for keeping the peace are equally impracticable and 
collective security flatly impossible. 

(2) Assuming, contrariwise, that the nations professing the desire 
for peace are really in earnest, and dismissing the above-mentioned 
doubt, the answer is as definitely ‘‘yes.’’ Had the statesmanship of 
the world been disposed to spend the talent and ingenuity, hitherto 
devoted to the fruitless task of preventing war by armed combination, 
on the fruitful task of promoting positive cooperation, we may be 
well assured that many such positive enterprises would by this time 
be well afoot, and collective security, though still perhaps far off, 
would be considerably nearer than it now is. 

To those whose outlook on international affairs is not too deeply 
colored by a Foreign Office mentality, the following specimen of such 
an enterprise, selected by the present writer from among many that 
have come to his notice, may possibly seem to have some promise. 
It is here presented in the roughest of sketches and is intended as no 
more than a suggestion, germinal thought, or mental fingerpost by 
following which we might ultimately arrive at something better than 
itself. That the line of action about to be indicated is attended with 
difficulties and dangers the writer is well aware. Possibly some of 
these may be solved as the idea, passing through the medium of other 
minds, gradually assumes a better shape. 

In the proposals recently put forward by the French Government 
for the safeguarding of peace the project of an International Army 
figures conspicuously. Presumably such a force would be constituted 
by contingents contributed by the covenanting Powers. The size of 
these contingents is not specified, but at a low estimate not less than 
ten per cent of their existing armed forces would have to be con- 
tributed, and their maintenance paid for by each contributor, if the 
force is to make even a tolerable show of strength. This would have 


20 At this point it is especially important to observe the distinction, already mentioned, 
between the love of peace and the fear of war. 
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to be vastly increased in certain eventualities; for example, if an 
aggressor as powerful as Germany or Russia, or even France herself,** 
had to be restrained. 

Though the project of an International Army has been generally 
condemned, both on the grounds already stated and on many others, 
it rests nevertheless on a sound principle, that of requiring contribu- 
tions from all nations that would benefit by collective security, contribu- 
tions, moreover, more substantial and costly than the Geneva oratory 
in which the main contributions have hitherto been made. 

Armed force, we must admit, is a more effective form of contribu- 
tion than oratory. But is there no other alternative to that windy 
article? Oratory indeed has proved itself inadequate, but armed 
force is a dangerous substitute. An international powder magazine 
is no less liable to explosion than a national; ‘‘a pistol shot at Sara- 
jevo” will explode the one as effectively as the other. Besides all 
which, contributions of armed force seem more appropriate to the 
age of feudalism than to our own. 

We have said that at least ten per cent of existing armaments 
would be required for the French project. But suppose that instead 
of contributing ten per cent of their armies, navies, and air forces, 
the States concerned were to deposit in money-value what ten per 
cent of their armaments is now costing them, and agree to reduce 
their expenditure on armaments to that modest extent. And suppose, 
further, that the sums so saved from unproductive expenditure on 
armaments were collected, under the supervision and management 
of the League of Nations, into an International Peace Guarantee 
Fund. And a guarantee fund in this sense, that the contributions, or 
deposits, would be treated as security for peaceable behavior, and 
held subject to forfeit in the case of any State breaking the pledges 
it might otherwise have given to keep the peace. This, at least, would 
be a check on the notorious tendency of political States to break 
such pledges when found inconvenient, doubtless a small check at 
first, but increasing as the fund accumulated, though never sufficient 
to check the madness of a nation whose rulers had ‘eaten of the 
insane root’’—but still something to the purpose. 

Such an arrangement would have the further merit of imposing no 
additional burden on the taxpayers of any nation. Instead of trans- 

*1 It is noteworthy that the authors of military projects for restraining aggression rarely 
contemplate the case in which their own country might be judged an aggressor. The British 


advocates of collective security, in particular, seem incapable of contemplating it—at which 
foreigners are apt to smile. 
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ferring ten per cent of their armaments to an International Force, 
thereby reducing the armaments left at their independent disposal 
to that extent, they would now transfer the equivalent expenditure 
to an International Fund. The military and financial position of 
each would be exactly the same under the one arrangement as under 
the other; no difference whatever would be made in the relative 
strength of their armed forces, and there would be no interference 
with the right of any sovereign State to employ them for independent 
belligerency in its own defense. At the same time—and this is im- 
portant—the race for armaments would, so to speak, be given a 
slight turn in the downward direction—to the extent, that is, of 
ten per cent—a tendency which would certainly increase if the 
arrangement proved satisfactory. In this way the French project, 
which is military, would be translated into its economic equivalent, 
the principle of a substantial contribution to collective security 
remaining the same. The appeal would now be, not to altruism, but 
to common sense. 

The annual expenditure on armaments by the five Great Powers 
of Europe is currently estimated at the lowest as £1,000,000,000." 
To this must be added about half as much for the smaller Powers. 
Ten per cent of this total would represent in the first year alone 
£150,000,000. Allowing for variations in the annual contributions, 
which might change either upwards or downwards, allowing also 
for the abstention of some nations, it is conceivable that in ten years 
an International Property worth £1,000,000,000 would have come 
into existence as a bulwark and security for peace. A League of 
Nations so furnished would have no armed force at its disposal, but 
it would have something which might prove of even greater efficacy 
in an economically conditioned world. It would have capital. And 
capital saved from what? From unproductive expenditure on arma- 
ments—not bad business. 

To what uses would this International Property, Fund, or Capital, 
be put? Imprimis, it would not be locked up like a miser’s hoard, 
but employed, and employed for the benefit of the contributing 
nations in proportion to their several contributions, their position 
being analogous to that of policy-holders in an Insurance Corpora- 
tion or of shareholders in a great industrial enterprise. The problem 
of the International Trustees charged with its administration would 


22 Some authorities put it much higher at the present moment. 
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be to employ it in that way, a problem familiar to the managers 
of any trust fund on the great scale, the duty of the League of Na- 
tions being to see that it was so administered, and to frame rules of 
equity for that purpose. Enterprises of investment, of development, 
of currency all over the world would be its occupation, care being 
taken to distribute the investment of its assets widely enough to 
render them virtually inaccessible to predatory designs. In particular 
it might address itself, and probably would, to the task of mer- 
chandising and distributing the surplus production of commodities 
and raw materials, and so render valuable service towards solving 
the problem known as “ Poverty in the midst of Plenty,” a problem 
of international incidence as well as national, and a likely cause of 
war and revolution. Many vested interests would, doubtless, tremble 
in its presence. But what of that? The difficulties would be many 
and the dangers not a few. The need would be equally great for the 
valor of the hero as for the skill of the business man and the integrity 
of the trustee. What scheme for the pacification of the world can 
dispense with these qualities? 

But the principles involved are the main consideration. There 
are two of them, each supporting the other. In the first place, the 
principle would be introduced of backing the peace-keeping treaties 
with security for their observance, thereby making good that weak 
spot, that fatal omission, which has rendered these covenants hereto- 
fore the frailest of instruments for keeping the peace. In the second 
place, the League of Nations, delivered at last from the hopeless 
task of manufacturing non-explosive gunpowder, would find itself 
freely launched on the lines of its proper destiny, that of creating 
a common interest and fostering positive cooperation, of a mutually 
beneficial kind, between the nations of mankind. These things would 
grow and their fruits would Jast. The goal might still be distant but 
the right direction would be found. 

Many other possibilities suggest themselves, some perhaps more 
promising than any we have named. But we must leave the matter 
in the rough-hewn condition to which we have now brought it. We 
offer it in the hope that it may suggest a line of thought, worthy of 
further exploration, to those whom recent events have brought to 
the conviction that the method of ensuring peace by a fighting com- 
bination of the many against the one, simple though it seem, is 
dangerous, self-defeating, and doomed to collapse in the day of 
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performance. The constructive work of promoting peace can never 
be accomplished through the medium of forces essentially destruc- 
tive. The League of Nations must find another medium and speak 
another language. What that medium might be, and what that 
language, we have tried to indicate.” 


% This article is in sequence to an article on ‘‘ Collective Security,’’ by the same writer, 
in the Hibbert Journal, January, 1936. 
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COLLECTIVE PUBLIC OPINION* 


By Str RoBEerRtT BORDEN 


We must confess to a feeling of disappointment and sadness that the 
League has not fully realized the expectations awakened at its 
inception. That there has been such failure it is impossible to deny, 
but let us remember that in the absolute sense there has been no 
failure. 

If the League should dissolve tomorrow the world would have 
abundant reason to be grateful for its past service. And it can still 
render worthy service although its future seems clouded and un- 
certain. 

If the most powerful nation on earth, then endowed with the moral 
leadership of the world, the nation from which in a large measure had 
come the inspiration out of which the Covenant arose; if that nation 
had not seen fit to dissociate itself from the Covenant, perils that 
confront and confound the world today would never have arisen. 

This I say not by way of criticism but with an emotion of very 
deep regret that the world thus lost leadership which should have 
led the nations along the way of international right and wholesome 
cooperation. 

But this was not to be and there is no more striking illustration of 
the limitation of human intelligence than in the results that have 
followed the Great War which, as we hoped and believed, was to 
end all war. 

It was impossible to foresee or to estimate the reaction of surging 
forces, tendencies, and influences, powerful, complex, conflicting, 
that drove the nation along a perilous path until today every arma- 
ment factory is working at tremendous pressure while violence, 
naked and unashamed, strives to dominate the earth. 

Treaties, covenants, pacts—these are all to the good unless so 
openly and shamelessly violated and disregarded that they become 
a byword and a mockery. I am of those who believe that the future 
peace of the world will rest in the realm of the spirit. In the final 
issue it may depend upon elusive and indefinable but powerful 
influence which we call public opinion; the public opinion of the 
world expressed in the collective and compelling voice of the nations 
united, perhaps, in a more intimate relationship than at present. 

%4 Reprinted from The Citizen, Ottawa, Canada, November 10, 1936. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AGREEMENT* 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, SEPTEMBER 25, 1936 


By authority of the President, the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
the following statement: 

1. The Government of the United States, after consultation with 
the British Government and the French Government, joins with 
them in affirming a common desire to foster those conditions which 
safeguard peace and will best contribute to the restoration of order 
in international economic relations and to pursue a policy which 
will tend to promote prosperity in the world and to improve the 
standard of living of peoples. 

2. The Government of the United States must, of course, in its 
policy toward international monetary relations, take into full account 
the requirements of internal prosperity, as corresponding considera- 
tions will be taken into account by the Governments of France and 
Great Britain; it welcomes this opportunity to reaffirm its purpose 
to continue the policy which it has pursued in the course of recent 
years, one constant object of which is to maintain the greatest 
possible equilibrium in the system of international exchange and to 
avoid to the utmost extent the creation of any disturbance of that 
system by the American monetary action. The Government of the 
United States shares with the Governments of France and Great 
Britain the conviction that the continuation of this two-fold policy 
will serve the general purpose which all the governments should 
pursue. 

3. The French Government informs the United States Government 
that, judging that the desired stability of the principal currencies 
cannot be ensured on a solid basis except after the re-establishment 
of a lasting equilibrium between the various economic systems, it 
has decided with this object to propose to its Parliament the readjust- 
ment of its currency. The Government of the United States, as also 
the British Government, has welcomed this decision in the hope that 
it will establish more solid foundations for the stability of inter- 
national economic relations. The United States Government, as also 
the British and French Governments, declares its intention to con- 
tinue to use appropriate available resources so as to avoid as far as 


2% Reprinted from The Department of State Press Releases, Vol. XV, No. 365, September 
26, 1936. 
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possible any disturbance of the basis of international exchange 
resulting from the proposed readjustment. It will arrange for such 
consultation for this purpose as may prove necessary with the other 
two governments and their authorized agencies. 

4. The Government of the United States is, moreover, convinced, 
as are also the Governments of France and Great Britain, that the 
success of the policy set forth above is linked with the development 
of international trade. In particular it attaches the greatest im- 
portance to action being taken without delay to relax progressively 
the present system of quotas and exchange controls with a view to 
their abolition. 

5. The Government of the United States, in common with the 
Governments of France and Great Britain, desires and invites the 
cooperation of the other nations to realize the policy laid down 
in the present declaration. It trusts that no country will attempt 
to obtain an unreasonable competitive exchange advantage and 
thereby hamper the effort to restore more stable economic relations 
which it is the aim of the three governments to promote. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


In the first week in March, 1935, an unofficial conference of dis- 
tinguished authorities on economics and finance was convened at 
Chatham House in London on the invitation of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Four recommendations were 
unanimously adopted, three relating to stabilization of currencies, 
the removal of barriers to international trade, and settlement of 
differences by peaceful methods. The fourth recommended that a 
Joint Committee of Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and Officers and Directors of the International 
Chamber of Commerce should consider sponsoring jointly the insti- 
tution of a competent commission to make a comprehensive and 
exhaustive survey and study of international economic relations in 
all of their aspects. The Joint Committee was composed as follows: 


Chairmen: 

Dr. Nicholas Murray BuTLER, President of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace; 

Dr. F. H. Fentener vAN VLISSINGEN, President of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 


Members: 


Sir Alan G. ANDERSON, G.B.E., M.P. (Great Britain), Honor- 
ary President of the International Chamber of Commerce; 
Chairman of the Orient Steam Navigation Co. Ltd.; Member 
of the Board of Governors of the Bank of England; 

M. René P. DucHEMIN (France), Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce; President of the Etablisse- 
ments Kuhlmann; President of the French Federation of 
Employers; 

M. Alfred FALTER (Poland), Member of the Council and 
Executive Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce; President of the Central Union of Polish Indus- 
tries; General Manager of the “‘ Robur’’ coal-mines; 

Dr. Otto Christian FiscHEr (Germany), Vice-President of the 
International Chamber of Commerce; Managing Director of 
the Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft, Berlin; President of the 
Reichsgruppe Banken; 

M. A. E. JANSSEN (Belgium), Former Minister of Finance; Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Louvain; 

M. Ernest MERCIER (France), Managing Director of the Union 
des Syndicats de |’Electricité; 

Mr. Peter Motyneaux. (U. S. A.), Trustee of the Carnegie 
Endowment; Editor of The Texas Weekly; 
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Mr. Hisanori MUNAKATA (Japan), Superintendent of the 
London Agency of the Bank of Japan; Member of the Board 
of Directors, Bank for International Settlements; 


- | On. Gr. Uff. Avv. Gino OLtvetti (Italy), Member of the Council 
at | of the International Chamber of Commerce; President of the 
n- Associazione Italiana Fascista di Industriali Cotonnieri; 

re Mr. Bjérn Prytz (Sweden), Member of the Council of the Inter- 


national Chamber of Commerce; Managing Director of the 
Aktiebolaget Svenska Kullagerfabriken. 


of Alternate: M. K. G. Lunpvik, Former Minister of Commerce; 
a General Manager of the Sveriges Industriforbund; 

er- Lord RIVERDALE, K.B.E. (Great Britain), Vice-President of the 
ral | International Chamber of Commerce; Chairman and Manag- 
3. ing Director of Arthur Balfour & Co. Ltd., Capital Steel 
; Works, Sheffield; 

nd Dr. James T. SHOTWELL (U. S. A.), Trustee of the Carnegie 
in | Endowment; Director of the Division of Economics and 
vs! History of the Carnegie Endowment; 


| Mr. Harper SrpLey (U. S. A.), President of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce; 
Dr. Hans SuLzER (Switzerland), Member of the Council and 
| Executive Committee of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, President of the Swiss National Committee of the 
I.C.C., President of the Swiss Union of Commerce and In- 
dustry, President of the Sulzer Brothers Ltd., Winthertour. 
Alternate: Dr. E. WETTER, Member of the Council of the 
I.C.C.: 
Dr. Ernst TRENDELENBURG (Germany), Staatssekretar i. e. R.; 
. Vice-President of the Economic Chamber of the Reich; Presi- 
\ dent of the Reichsgruppe Industry; 
Mr. Eliot WapsworTH (U. S. A.), Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce; President of the Boston 


f Chamber of Commerce; former Assistant Secretary to the 
Treasury; 

| Mr. Thomas J. Watson (U. S. A.), Member of the Council and 

; Executive Committee of the International Chamber of Com- 


merce; President of the American National Committee of the 
I.C.C.; Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment; President of 
the International Business Machines Corporation; 

The Associate Director of the Centre Européen of the Carnegie 

| Eereets for International Peace: Mr. Malcolm W. 

AVIS; 

The Secretary General of the International Chamber of Com- 

merce: Mr. Pierre VASSEUR. 


_ The Joint Committee engaged six internationally known authori- 
| ties on economics and finance to serve as The Committee of Experts. 
These were: 
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Professor T. E. Grecory (Great Britain), Chairman; Professor tw 
of Economics, University of London; th 
Professor Dr. E. BoEHLER (Switzerland), Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Technische Hochschule, Zurich; E; 
Professor Bertil G. OHLIN (Sweden), Professor of Economics, Ce 
College of Commerce, Stockholm; pr 
Dr. Leo Pasvotsky (U. S. A.), Member Research Staff of the At 
Institute of Economics, Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C.;% _ 
Professor Dr. Andreas PREDOHL (Germany), Professor of 
Economics, Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, Kiel; po 
Professor Charles Rist (France), Former Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Paris; Honorary Deputy-Governor | sti 
of the Bank of France. 
The following distinguished economists were also consulted by | ne 
the Joint Committee: os 
Dr. Antonin Bascu (Czechoslovakia), General Director of the | 
Manufactures Réunies de Produits Chimiques et Métallur- | (m 
giques, Prague; 
M. Dag HAMMARSKJOLD (Sweden), Member of the Finansde- | i 
partmentet; wi 
Dr. Hubert Douglas HENDERSON (Great Britain), Joint Secre- the 
tary Economic Advisory Committee since 1930; to 
Mr. Per Jacossson (Sweden), Economic Adviser to the Bank | 
for International Settlements; es 
Dr. Ludwig von Mises (Austria), Professor of Economics at pil 
the University of Vienna; in 
Dr. Feliks MLYNARSKI (Poland), Honorary Deputy-Governor exc 
of the Bank of Poland, Professor of Banking at the Academy ( 
of Commerce in Warsaw; | 
Professor Giorgio Mortara (Italy), Professor of Economics a 
at the Universita Commerciale Luigi Bocconi, Milan, Gen- has 
eral Manager of the Rivista di Politica Economica, Rome; ‘ 
Professor Lionel Roppins (Great Britain), Professor of Eco- qu 
nomics, University of London; 
Mr. A. A. vAN SanpicK (Netherlands), Secretary-General of the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging; the 
Professor Jacob VINER (U. S. A.), Professor of Economics, fac 
University of Chicago. ( 
The Secretary of The Joint Committee and of The Committee of r 
Experts is M. G. Courtois de Vigose. . 
The subject-matter of the survey was divided into two main | the 
subjects: (1) The Improvement of the Commercial Relations be- 
% Dr. Pasvolsky served on the Committee during the early stages of its work. He re- nat 


signed on taking up an official Government appointment. 
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tween Nations; (2) The Problem of Monetary Stabilization. Under 
these headings monographs were submitted by members of the 
Expert Committee and by the economists consulted. The Expert 
Committee submitted these monographs together with a series of 
practical conclusions to the Joint Committee. At a meeting held 
August 4, 1936, at the Secretariat in Paris the following thirteen 
practical recommendations were adopted: 

As first steps towards the fulfilment of this improvement of 
political and economic relations, the Joint Committee recommends: 

1. The conclusion of multilateral agreements, open to “all comers,”’ 
stimulating international trade; 

2. Pending the development of a situation favorable to such 
negotiations, the conclusion of bilateral treaties consciously used 
as an instrument for the demobilization of trade barriers; 

3. The deliberate inclusion in all such treaties of the m.f.n. 
[most-favored-nation] clause as a means to realize that purpose; 

4. The general use of the m.f.n. clause in its unconditional form, 
with a possible exception in the case of countries which, even after 
the restoration of more orderly currency conditions, would continue 
to practice discriminatory quotas or foreign exchange regulation; 

5. The establishment of an international center which shall com- 
pile indices for measuring the comparative incidence of protection 
in the various countries, in order to encourage the reduction of 
excessive barriers to trade; 

6. The abolition, preferably by multilateral agreement, of import 
quotas, as soon as the way to a definitive recovery of world trade 
has been paved by appropriate monetary and other measures; 

7. An acceleration of this process by the substitution of “‘tariff”’ 
quotas for ‘“import’’ quotas during a transitory period; 

8. An orientation of commercial policy towards a limitation of 
the use of import quotas to purposes of temporary expediency, thus 
facilitating the establishment of a time-limit for their removal; 

9. The application to the quota system of a “fair play code,” 
as laid down by the International Chamber of Commerce; 

10. The conclusion of regional and restricted collective pacts as 
long as the purpose and results thereof are the increase of trade and 
the appeasement of nations; 

11. The progressive establishment of the correct relation of 
national currencies which no longer represent a fair parity, taking 
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into account: the position of balance of payments, relative costs and 
prices, and the domestic debt structure; 

Such an adjustment should be encouraged by an assurance given 
by countries in a financially strong position to countries contemplat- 
ing devaluation, that this procedure would coincide with a stabiliza- 
tion of currencies, or serious endeavors to this end;?7 

12. A Joint Declaration on Monetary Policy by the leading World 
Powers covering the following points: 

The avoidance of currency depreciation as an instrument of 
international trade competition; 

The preservation and extension of the existing stability of rates 
except as necessitated by adjustment to fair parities; 

The elimination of seasonal variations in the value of currencies; 

Recognition of the desirability for a transition to a more permanent 
régime without undue delay; 

13. The progressive abolition of exchange and clearing régimes, 
in the measure that it has been possible to solve the problems of 
international indebtedness, to resume international lending, and to 
restrain uncontrolled flights of capital (e.g. by standstill agreements), 

These thirteen recommendations were approved at the meeting of 
the Council of the International Chamber of Commerce held October 
16, 1936, in Paris. They are to be presented for consideration on 
December 14, 1936, at the semi-annual! meeting in New York of the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


” It will be noted that the financial agreement of September 26, 1036, between the 
Sovernments of France, Great Britain, and the United States of America closely follows 


this recommendation. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


These documents present the views of distinguished leaders of opinion of 
many countries on vital international problems and reproduce the texts of 
official treaties, diplomatic correspondence, and draft plans for international 
projects such as the Permanent Court of International Justice. International 
Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907, to No. 199, June, 1924. The 
most recent publications are listed below. A complete list will be sent upon 
application to International Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
City. 

315. Andrew Carnegie, Benefactor, by Nicholas Murray Butler. Sanctions in 
the Italo-Ethiopian Conflict, by an expert on International Affairs; 
Italy’s Conflict with Ethiopia, by His Excellency Dr. Augusto Rosso; 
Report on Italo-Ethiopian Dispute adopted by League Council under 
Article 15, Paragraph 4, of the Covenant on October 7, 1935; Co- 
ordination of Measures under Article 16 of the Covenant (Proposals 
adopted by the Co-ordination Committee of the League, October 
II-I9, 1935). 

December, 1935. 

316. A Study of Neutrality Legislation: Report of a Committee of the Na- 

tional Peace Conference, with an Introduction by James T. Shotwell. 
January, 1936. 

317. The Present Status of the League of Nations, by N. D. Houghton, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of Arizona. Text of Resig- 
nation as High Commissioner for Refugees Coming from Germany, 
by James G. McDonald. 

February, 1936. 

318. The Fallacy of Conquest, by Nathaniel Peffer. International Peace, by 

Thomas John Watson. Text of the Constitution of the Philippines. 
March, 1936. 

319. Germany and Japan Today: Hitler’s Treaty Repudiation; Franco-Soviet 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance; Japan's Political Murderers, by K. K. 
Kawakami; The Japanese-American War Myth, by Vernon Nash. 

April, 1936. 

320. The Chaco Arms Embargo, by Manley O. Hudson. Text of Peace Plan 
Communicated to the Locarno Powers by the French Government on 
April 8, 1036. Insurance against War, by William E. Richardson. 
Facing the Future, by Mrs. August Belmont. Isolation, by J. N. Métaxa, 

May, 1936. 
321. The United States and World Organization during 1935. 
June, 1936. 

322. British Foreign Policy: Debate in the House of Commons, June 18 and 
23, 1936. French Foreign Policy: Text of Government’s Declaration 
to Parliament, June 23, 1936. American Foreign Policy: Text of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Address at Chautauqua, New York, August 14, 1936. 

September, 1936. 

323. American Foreign Trade Policies, by Cordell Hull. The Consequences of 
Economic Nationalism, by Lionel Robbins. World Police for World 
Peace, by Viscount Allenby. The Responsibility of Governments and 
Peoples, by Cordell Hull. Europe at the Crossroads, by Kamil Krofta. 
American Foreign Relations, by Cordell Hull. France Faithful to De- 
mocracy, by Léon Blum, 

October, 1936. 

324. Speech on the Federation of India delivered by Lord Linlithgow, the 
Viceroy, at New Delhi on September 1, 1936. Speech of Chancellor 
Hitler at Nuremberg, September 9, 1936. Text of German Evangelical 
Church Letter submitted to Chancellor Hitler in June, 1936. Text of 
German Evangelical Church Manifesto of August 23, 1936. Address 
of Pope Pius XI to Spanish Refugees, September 14, 1936. 

November, 1936. 

325. New League or No League, by Lord Lothian. Alexander Hamilton and 
the Reform of the League, by L. P. Jacks. A Demilitarized League 
of Nations, by L. P. Jacks. Collective Public Opinion, by Sir Robert 
Borden. Text of International Monetary Agreement, announced by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States on September 25, 
1936. Text of Recommendations for Monetary Stabilization and Im- 
provement of International Trade Relations made by a Joint Commit- 
tee of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 

December, 1936. 














